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The March of Lvents 


HE bewildering rush of reorganization 
and of consolidation, and the astound- 
ing rise of values (leaving out the 

artificial features of the rise), give evidence 
of a new economic era. The industrial world 
will henceforth work and think in larger units 
than before, and the financial centre of the 
earth has clearly shifted to our shores. 

Evidence accumulates that we are wit- 
nessing not the culmination but only the 
beginning of great industrial and transpor- 
tation combinations. Following close upon 
the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which controls mines, fleets, rail- 
roads, and furnaces, came almost equally 
great unions of railway properties under affil- 
iated management ; and then naturally enough, 
followed the purchase by Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Company of the Leyland freight-carrying 
ocean steamship fleet, which is one of the 
largest English companies. 

This purchase brought into American owner- 
ship one of the greatest ocean-going fleets in 
the world; and it points to ultimate cCo- 
Operation with existing American lines. It 
transfers to American control a much larger 
share of ocean-shipping than we have had 
since the Civil War. The fleet bought by 
Mr. Morgan consists of eighteen vessels that 
are engaged in the direct trans-Atlantic trade 
and twenty that are engaged in the West 


Indian trade—with a total tonnage of more 
than 200,000. 

One interesting view of this American 
purchase of a whole fleet is expressed by the 
London Dazly Telegraph: 


“The reflection that the British ship-owner 
has to look very squarely in the face is simple. 
America has superseded our agriculture, beaten 
our coal output, left us far behind in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel, and has passed us at last 
in the total volume of exports. She has only 
commenced her final onslaught on our carrying 
trade, and with these beginnings we may wonder, 
if such things are done in the green tree, what 
will be done in the dry.” 


The first fact that impresses one is that the 
natural working of commercial forces and of 
American enterprise seems likely to bring 
directly the results that the ship-subsidy bill 
in Congress was meant to bring indirectly. 
We may see the revival of our merchant- 
marine in the most desirable and natura] way 
possible—by the energy of American financial 
management. Few events could provoke 
greater national pride than this. American 
ships already ply the Pacific. We are in 
sight, therefore, of transportation lines under 
closely affiliated ownership across our con- 
tinent and across both oceans. We do seem 
likely some day to become the greatest of 
maritime nations, as we ought to be. 
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THE ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION OF THE 
WORLD 

HE wonder is that the ocean-carrying 
trade has not before been better organ- 
ized after the manner of railway organizations. 
There is the same chance for saving expenses 
and giving a more effective service by pre- 
venting the waste of competition as in other 
traffic or in manufactures ; and financially the 
better organization of a large part of the 
steamship service is of colossal importance. 

But there are other points of view that are 
more important than-the direct financial ef- 
fects to the owners. If one consolidation 
follows another until a large part of the 
ocean-carrying trade comes under one manage- 
ment, and if that management be closely 
identified with some of our great railway sys- 
tems and in turn also with some of our 
greatest manufacturing interests—coal, ore, 
steel, roads, ships, all as if under common 
ownership—the practical masters of finance 
are already outdoing the wildest dreamers of 
world organization. 

And yet no new principle comes into play. 
The foundations for sweeping concentration 
were laid when modern methods of transpor- 
tation and modern labor-saving machinery 
were developed. We are just now beginning 
to see in concrete form the prodigious revo- 
lution in affairs that has taken place in our 
life-time. It is only this generation of men 
that has had the use of large capital as a tool. 
Only recently have men been able to save 
enough money or enough things of exchange- 
able value above their immediate necessities 
to make colossal organization possible. It is 
this new tool, capital, that makes our life dif- 
ferent from the life of men at any preceding 
period. Perhaps the most important chapter 
in all modern history is outlined in this num- 
ber of this magazine by Mr. Conant, wherein 
he explains not only the chance that accumu- 
lated capital has, but the necessity that it 
should so employ itself. The world has a 
larger fund of stored-up savings, incalculably 
larger, than it ever before had. 

And the world now has one other thing of 
equally revolutionary importance—more men 
of great organizing and great managing capa- 
city. The spread of well-being and the diffu- 
sion of opportunity and of education have 
developed a larger proportion of strong person- 
alities than human society was ever before able 
to develop. We have, then, literally, a new 
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earth and new forces.at work, anda new type 
of man, who is making a new organization of 
the world. The change from the conditions 
and methods of a generation ago cannot be 
fairly described in any other way. 


CHANGES BY EVENTS, NOT BY PROGRAMME 


HE builders of Utopias have looked for 

a new order of things, first by the 
organization of men and then by the organ- 
ization of industry afterwards. What is taking 
place seems to reverse this process. First 
comes the organization of industry which in 
turn is fast changing the social structure. It 
is the result of events and not according to 
any doctrine or prearranged programme that 
the change is coming, as indeed all great 
changes have come. 

It is noteworthy that now, while these great 
changes are taking place, little is heard about 
the dangers that such events were once 
thought to bring with them. Dangers there 
may be. But there is much consolation in 
two thoughts—first, that no active man would 
return to the primitive conditions that pre- 
ceded the era of great organization; and 
second, that we have not yet gone far enough 
in this new era to have data for final con- 
clusions. Most of our old-time economic and 
sociological theories are perishing. But prac- 
tical men now cheerfully run the risk of wreck 
which they used to be told lay in this direction 
—so much more powerful is achievement than 
all the theories that ever were propounded. 
Whatever economic and social dangers may 
be before us—and no man can deny that they 
may be before us—the fact of the greatest 
present importance is that no man nor set of 
men has power to reverse or seriously to 
modify the course of economic events. The 
only statesmanship or philosophy that is worth 
a moment’s thought is that which seeks to 
guide, not that which seeks to obstruct. 
Moreover, it must take as its data the forces 
that are now at work, not the imaginary forces 
of preceding conditions. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED RISE OF VALUES 


LL preceding records in stock-trading in 
Wall street have been exceeded. On 
April 30, and for several days following, more 
than 3,000,000 shares a day were sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone. The 
brokers received the largest orders on record 
from every part of the country and from 
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Europe. The increase in the values of the 
principal stocks on the market since Novem- 
ber has aggregated an almost incalculable 
sum, which must be expressed in billions. 
This increase in values is not all nor per- 
haps mainly fictitious. Very much of it is 
real and is likely to be permanent. There are 
at least two reasons for an increase of real 
values—the assured establishment of the gold 
standard, and the consolidation of competing 
corporations. Now for. the first time since 
the Civil War all fear of possible change of 
our currency standard is utterly gone from 
the public mind. And ati interesting measure 
is thus given of the-incalculable loss and of the 
serious retarding of our progress caused by the 
long agitation of the greenbackers, the silver 
men and the whole brood of currency-infla- 
tionists. But for them we tight have reached 
a period of somewhat” similar prosperity years 
ago. we 
The-ettier reason why much of this increase 
of values is real is the consolidation of hitherto 
competing companies. If competition be 


eliminated or reduced and the issue of stock 

be fair and the management good, the saving 

of waste ought to increase their earnings. 
Many of our great railway securities—of 


roads that have been lofig established and are 
well managed—have for a long time been kept 
at prices lower than their-real value. A stock 
that is secure-atid that pays 6 per cent. must 
rise, so long as capital remains as abundant 
as it is, to. 150 or even to 200—that is toa 
4 per cent, or a 3 per cent. income-yielding 
basis. But there is no power on earth that 
can long hold the price of any property 
higher than its earning capacity warrants. 

Fortunately the era of wrecking and of 
reckless gambling in great properties is 
passed. But there is still dafiger that inci- 
dental and insufficient reasons will cause a too 
rapid rise in stocks of insecure value. -When 
all the world is rushing pell-mell into Wall 
Street, that is a g00d time for careful investors 
to calculate the earning capacity of what they 
buy very conservatively. 


THE PENALTY OF PROSPERITY 


UCH unprecented stock-trading will cause 
thoughtful men to reflect. If these se- 
curities were all bought as investments and 
should be permanently held as investments, 
no harm could follow. This would mean sim- 
ply that there is so much money in the 
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country and in the world that the owners of 
billions of it’ were content to invest it in 
securities at a price that will yield only 2, or 
3, or at most 4 per cent. 

But all this buying has not been for invest- 
ment. Much of it has been to secure the 
control of properties for consolidation with 
other properties; and most of it has been 
sheer speculation provoked by the activity of 
the market. For the moment money is 
abundant, and confidence is great. A man 
with any credit can borrow easily. Now the 
part of all this stock-buying that is done for 
purely speculative purposes—done with money 
that men expect to put back into productive 
uses as soon as they are done speculating, or 
with money that has been borrowed—this 
much of it is on a false basis; and for this 
much of it a day of reckoning is bound to 
come. Damage is wrought to character as 
soon as men begin to feel that there is a 
shorter road to riches than the honest pro- 
duction of wealth. To rush into Wall Street 
to speculate or to send money there purely 
for speculation instead of employing it in 
productive ways—this makes for demoraliza- 
tion both of values and of character. The 
extent to which this abnormal activity is de- 
moralizing—we shall know later ; but nothing 
is more certain than that we shall know in 
due time. 

But it will be an interesting experience for 
many a man to recall on a quieter and wiser 
day—how men (and women too) came to New 
York in such numbers as to overcrowd the 
hotels, all to trade in stocks ; how Wall Street 
was filled with a mob; how the brokers and 
their clerks were utterly exhausted; how a 
seat in the Stock Exchange sold for $70,000 ; 
and how some great fortunes were made in a 
day; and how life at last swung back to 
routine work with health, and every body 
thanked Heaven that the fever was past. 


SAVING IS HARDER THAN EARNING 


ND it is not in Wall Street only that we 

are paying the penalty of undue ex- 
citement over our good fortune, and are run- 
ning the risk of losing our calmness. In 
Texas the continued discovery of oil is 
suddenly enriching many men—good fortune 
this, surely ; but in the feverish organization 
of corporations (in Texas of all states in the 
Union !) some men will not only lose money 
but will suffer economic demoralization. 
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IS THE SOLID SOUTH 


There are symptoms, too, of land-booms in 
the Northwest, because of the rush of many 
settlers. These are the penalties of pros- 
perity—experiences that put to the severest 
test the sturdy qualities of the people. 

There seems no reason to fear that the 
foundations of our prosperity will be shaken, 
but nothing is more certain than the loss by 
many individuals of savings that were hard- 
earned. The faculty of saving money is 
much rarer than the faculty of making it, and 
it calls for the exercise of a higher degree of 
good judgment and of more self-restraint. 
In a word, it requires more character. 


A GAMBLING EPIDEMIC 


HE gambling instinct in a large part of 

the population has been thoroughly 
aroused. Woman have gone wild with ex- 
citement; clerks and even messenger boys 
have staked their earnings or their borrowings; 
and the sensational newspapers have been 
publishing the winnings of chorus girls and 
of head waiters. You have read the story of 
the butler who, overhearing the conversation 
of his master and his guests at dinner, staked 
all his savings next day and made $14,000. 
All through the West and parts of the South 


small shop-keepers and the whole army of 
clerks have besieged the local brokers’ offices; 
and orders came in to Wall street in such a 
rush as to cause the physical collapse of the 


stock-exchange. The New York brokers 
simply could not keep up with the business. 
There were hours when a million dollars worth 
of stocks were sold every minute. 

In the Texas oil region there has been a 
simultaneous excitement. New companies 
have been formed as if by contagion, and 
every part of the population has been gam- 
bling in lands and in shares. Fortunes have 
been made there too—fortunes little or big 
have been picked up in every part of the land; 
and the foundation has been laid for a large 
crop of failures in the future—not bank- 
ruptcies that will seriously affect the business 
of the country, but failures of individuals who 
mistook gambling for thrift and neglected the 
homely lessons of careful management. 

The damage done to youthful character and 
to the character of those who are economically 
weakest lessens the resources of the nation 
more than the rise in values seems to add to 
it; for the real resource of the nation is the 
economic sanity of the whole people. One 
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man of sturdy thrift and of productive en- 
ergy is worth more in money as well as in 
character to a community than a dozen rich 
adventurers. And, after all, the great mass 
of.sturdy people have read about the excite- 
ment, have smiled, and. gone on with their 
work. Great as the number of the excited 
seems to have been, relatively it was very 
small—perhaps one-half of one percent. The 
astonishing thing about any epidemic is how 
few victims it finds, not how many. 


IS THE SOLID SOUTH TO YIELD AT LAST? 


ORLD-WIDE economic revolutions 
have taken place, Asia has _ been 
opened to Western trade, Africa has been 
partitioned, Egypt has been reclaimed, and 
dynasties, ministries and policies have changed, 
since the talk began about splitting the solid 
South ; but it was as solid in 1900 for Bryan 
as it was in 1868 for Seymour. Grant tried 
to break it by appointing Longstreet to an 
important office; Hayes tried it by appointing 
Key ; Mahone tried it—there has not been a 
Republican administration since the civil war 
that did not try it. 

The reason given for the failure of every 
effort has been the fear of Negro domination. 
But now there are two new forces at work. 
The mass of Negroes have been disfranchised 
in many of the states, and soon will be in’ 
more, and the full flood of industrial pros- 
perity is now having effect. An increasing 
number of men hold fast to the gold standard 
and believe in expansion. Senator McLaurin 
of South Carolina, therefore, has a better 
chance to divide the whites in his state than 
any man has had before for thirty years, 
and his practical defection from the Demo- 
cratic party has secured the help of the Ad- 
ministration in encouraging the growth of a 
respectable white Republican party in South 
Carolina. President McKinley has appointed 
two Gold-Democrats to important positions in 
that state—Mr. John G. Capers to be United 
States District Attorney, and Mr. W. G. 
Chaffee to be Postmaster at Aiken—both 
against the advice of the old Republican 
leaders there, and it is predicted in South 
Carolina that both these men will, with 
Senator McLaurin, permanently separate 
themselves from the Democratic party— 
certainly if it hold to silver coinage and 
anti-expansion. 

It is noteworthy that Senator McLaurin is 
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not met with the virulent Southern criticism 
that used to be showered on a “traitor” to 
the Democratic party. A great change in 
Southern public thought has taken place and 
is taking place under the instruction of com- 
mercial events. The number of men increases 
every year who feel as Senator McLaurin 
feels, that it is suicide to keep out of the 
great currents of the world. For this reason 
the sincerely hearty reception given in 
Southern cities to President McKinley has a 
deeper meaning than mere courtesy to the 
Chief Executive. The applause that every- 
where greeted his reference to the growth of 
our foreign trade indicates the direction of a 
strong current of new Southern sentiment. 
This is bound sooner or later to express itself 
in political terms. The inscription over 
an arch under which he passed in Mississippi 
was “ Expansion.” 

In other words action—the taking of our 
rightful place among the nations—and com- 
mercial expansion seem likely to bring an in- 
dependent political era in the South ; and, if 
it do this, expansion will justify itself as the 
best influence in our political education that 
we have felt for forty years. 


THE SECESSION OF SENATOR McLAURIN 


ENATOR McLAURIN believes that ex- 
pansion, the gold standard, a protective 
tariff and shipping subsidies are the policies 
that will make for Southern development. 
The merit or the demerit of this programme is 
of less importance than the fact that it is a 
radical departure, by a man of character and in- 
fluence, from the “ solid” programme of these 
“solid” forty years; for war, poverty, illiteracy, 
epidemics and tornadoes have all done less hurt 
to the South than (be it said with respect to 
all men of breadth and tolerance) the poli- 
ticians and the preachers. For these have 
been the conservators of out-worn opinions 
and creeds, and they have suppressed _in- 
tellectual independence. It is they who are 
to blame for the loss to the nation of the old 
time southern force and character since the 
war. They have suppressed thought and 
prevented growth—these unscarred Colonels 
who wear long hair and white ties and frock 
coats, and these doctors of divinity who herd 
good women by the most stagnant waters of 
theology. 
Now the schoolmaster and the manufacturer 
are fast getting the better of these “hard- 
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shell” types of men. Industrial and intellec- 
tual activity are bound to change Southern 
leadership. The best evidence that such a 
change is taking place in politics is the com- 
ment by conservative Southern Democratic 
papers on Senator McLaurin. 

“Senator McLaurin says,” the Louisville 
Evening Post, declares, “just what thousands 
of people are thinking and saying all over the 
South. We want to identify ourselves with 
every forward movement of the nation, whether 
it be industrial, commercial, or military.” 
The Mobile Register protests against the 
South’s exclusion from its proper place in the 
nation by “the obstinacy of political leaders 
who live in a fog and are continually 
butting their heads against the substantial 
interests of the country.’ The Richmond 
Times declares that many men in the South 
are “sick and tired of the party yoke,” and 
that “if they were left free to vote their senti- 
ments, they would undoubtedly act with the 
Republican party in national elections.” No 
Southern seceder from traditional political 
doctrines has before been received with such 
comments as these. 


THE PRESIDENT’S EXPANSION OF THOUGHT 


ND, if many Southern men who have 
always been Democrats find themselves 
in agreement with the Republican party, on 
sound money and on expansion, President 
McKinley has very frankly put himself in line 
with their traditional position as regards for- 
eign trade. In his speech at Memphis, Tenn., 
on April 30, he spoke almost if not quite as 
any Southern free-trader might speak. He 
said nothing about free-trade or protection, 
but he spoke of the necessity of foreign mar- 
kets in a way that would have been forbidden 
by the old protectionist doctrine; for open 
doors in other countries for our wares implies 
a corresponding degree of hospitality on our 
part to foreign wares. He said: 


“It is your business as well as mine to see to 
it that an industrial policy shall be pursued in the 
United States that shall open up the widest 
markets in every part of the world for the prod- 
ucts of American soil and American manufac- 
ture. We can now supply our own markets. We 
have reached that point in our industrial develop- 
ment, and in order to secure sale for our surplus 
products we must open up new avenues for our 
surplus. I am sure that in that sentiment there 
will be no division, North or South.” 





A GREAT 


In other words, the President recognizes the 
new conditions and he has learned, as he de- 
clared that his hearers had learned, that 
“maxims are not as profitable as markets.” 
The new economic era, the era of our trade- 

‘expansion, is bringing great wealth, but it-is 
bringing other benefits even greater; and 
“among them is an expansion of thought in 
every party and in every section of the coun- 
try. The commercial men of the South will 
never again vote for an inflated currency; 
and the author of the McKinley tariff act will 
never again have only the home market in 
his mind. If our unexpected expansion has 
brought us some difficult problems, it has also 
taught us all—men of all sections and all polit- 
,ical creeds—some lessons of broader meaning 
than we had before been willing to learn. 


We are not likely to return to the parochial. 


and sectional view of our own problems or of 
our own Country. 

The journey of the President and of most 
of his cabinet through the South and the 
Southwest and up the Pacific slope is more 
noteworthy than any preceding Presidential 
jaunt, for several lighter reasons, as well as 
for the significance of his more serious 
speeches. Hard breathing as the heavily- 


scented atmosphere of compliment must 
make, the President speaks with aptness, with 
sincerity, and, more wonderful still, with 


variety. Heis doing admirable service 
in emphasizing the benefits of sound money 
and of thrift as the basis of our prosperity. 
The journey was a happy idea happily 
carried out. 


SUFFRAGE IN VIRGINIA AND ALABAMA 


OLLOWING South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina, Virginia 
and Alabama have taken steps to disfranchise 
the illiterate Negro without disfranchising the 
illiterate white man. The amendment election 
in Alabama resulted in a majority for the con- 
vention of more than 20,000 votes. Practically 
no Negroes voted, and the white vote was 
small. The last Democratic State Convention 
pledged the party “ not to deprive any white 
man of the right to vote, except for conviction 
of infamous crime.” 

In Virginia the Constitutional Convention 
will meet on June 12 to construct a similar 
amendment to restrict the suffrage. 

There has been heard both in Alabama and 
Virginia very vigorous protests from white 
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men of influence—not against a restriction of 

the suffrage, but against a restriction that 

does not apply alike to both races. But the 

overwhelming white sentiment in all these 

States is opposed to restricting white suffrage. 

Under these amendments an incentive is given - 
to the poor and ignorant Negro to learn to 

read and to acquire property, but not to the 

poor and ignorant white man. 

The Negro has not been permitted to have 
an active part in politics in any of these States 
in recent years. In the actual political result, 
therefore, these amendments make no change ; 
and they would meet very nearly the unanimous 
approval of both races and of opinion in every 
section of the country if they did not put a 
premium on white ignorance and poverty. 
The discrimination against the Negro is really 
a discrimination in a deeper sense against the 
lowest class of white men ; and there is menace 
for the future in this situation. The best 
safeguard is educational activity. 


A GREAT NEW MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 


I’. one were obliged to say what subject, 
apart from our great industrial activity, is 
now uppermost in the minds of thoughtful men, 
he would say Education. It is the season when 
a very large part of the population visits 
schools and colleges, when gifts to them are 
added up and announced, and when visible 
evidence is given both of the earnestness 
and of the diffusion of interest in the 
subject. 

It would be an impressive spectacle, if one 
could see at a glance the whole prodigious 
educational activity in the land. The colleges 
never before had so large an attendance; nor 
the professional schools, except the schools of 
theology; nor the technical schools; nor the 
public schools. But more impressive than 
the mere magnitude of the work is the un- 
doubted improvement in method and the very 
great extension of special forms of work—the 
development of technical education for in- 
stance, and the wonderfully rapid extension 
of manual and industrial training (as a matter 
of mind-culture as well as hand-culture.) This 
last indeed is the most striking single fact in 
present educational progress. It seems to 
have been clearly demonstrated that pupils who 
are taught to do things with their hands do 
better work also with their minds than those 
who do not have manual training. The most 
noteworthy movement in educational work in 
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the near future seems likely to be based on 
this fact. It is a movement straight towards 
common sense and towards the strengthening 
of democratic character. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


STRIKING evidence of the universal 
interest in education is the very wide 
comment that was recently provoked by the 
Southern Educational Conference which was 
held this year at Salem, N. C., instead of 
Capon Springs, W. Va., as hitherto. It was 
attended by both Northern and Southern 
men, and its proceedings showed a general 
awakening to the necessity of popular educa- 
tion in the South—alike for each race. The 
most interesting papers read were by Southern 
men who, with great frankness, made the 
situation plain, and who showed the greatest 
enthusiasm for the too-long neglected work. 
Indeed it is doubtful if any men of any call- 
ing at any time or in any section of our coun- 
try ever labored more wisely or more zealously 
than the best educational leaders now work in 
the upland South. 

The spirit of the Conference was the spirit of 
earnest men and women who believe that the 
development of free education in every section 
of the land and for all the people is our first 
duty to our country—far more important than 
politics. 

The most important needs of Southern 
public education are these: (1) to carry ona 
campaign for the more liberal support of the 
schools by taxation, especially in the rural 
regions; and (2) properly to direct help that 
may come from any other source. The earn- 
est educational workers there are fast arousing 
public sentiment. To build it up to a point 
that will compel higher school taxation is the 
first task. 

Then it is the patriotic duty of men every- 
where (for the popular ignorance in the South 
is not a local burden but a national one) to 
give aid to the energetic and unselfish men 
who have the practical task in hand. 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES OF SELF-HELP 


NE method of practical help has been 

successfully illustrated in the very county 
in North Carolina in which this Conference 
was held. Inthe towns of Winston and Salem 
the public schools have for some time been 
efficiently organized and managed, but in the 
neighboring rural school districts there were 


until recently inadequate schoolhouses, or no 
houses at all. Public-spirited men in the 
towns took one school district after another, 
made an educational campaign among the 
country people, and in a spirit of neighbor- 
liness offered their aid. In a school district 
that needed a schoolhouse the townsmen 
would offer to contribute, say, $200, if the 
residents of the school district would con- 
tribute $300. The residents of the school 
district needed just such inspiration and help 
as this. The result is that with the expendi- 
ture of a small sum of money and of some 
energetic encouragement, every school dis- 
trict in the county now has a well-built and 
equipped schoolhouse, and of course the in- 
terest in popular education has been cor- 
respondingly aroused. 

A similar principle has been followed by 
the management of the Peabody fund. Cer- 
tain towns in Southern states were selected as 
beneficiaries. Out of the fund was given a 
certain sum of money on condition that the 
towns raise a certain additional sum by local 
taxation or by private subscription. In the 
course of two or three years the school 
systems of these towns were completely 
revolutionized. The Peabody agent then with- 
drew his aid from them and gave it in the 
same way to other towns. 

Enough of this sort of encouragement to 
self-help would, in a few years, equip most 
Southern communities for public school work 
almost as well as the rural communities of the 
rest of the country. The discovery of this 
principle gives the key to the whole educa- 
tional situation, and opens a practical way for 
the best investment that perhaps could be made 
in public education anywhere in the world. 


THE INCREASING CO-OPERATION OF THE RACES 


S regards the education of the Negroes, 
Southern sentiment has never interested 

itself in their “higher” education, but it shows 
approval and even enthusiasm for the common 
school education, and especially for the indus- 
trial education of the blacks. The work done 
by the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, for instance, meets the _heartiest 
approval of Southern men of all shades of 
opinion. All the Southern states are con- 
stantly increasing their school appropriations 
for both races, and the recurring threats to 
divide the school funds between the races in 
proportion to the taxes paid by each has 
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always failed. The whites and blacks share 
the school funds alike. 

But the public schools are in most regions 
kept open for so short a period, and many of 
them are taught by teachers so ill equipped, 
that the good they do is small. To the col- 
ored schools for industrial training the white 
people are giving their personal co-operation 
more and more freely, as well as state aid. 
The Slater School for colored youth at 
Winston, N. C., for instance, has received 
financial help from the foremost white resi- 
dents of the town, who serve also on its 
board of trustees. Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s invitations to address white audiences in 
the South increase in number and in impor- 
tance, as witness two great gatherings at 
Spartanburg, S. C., and at New Orleans. 

As years go by and experience accumulates, 
it becomes clearer that the work done by 
General Armstrong in creating Hampton 
Institute was work of a revolutionary kind. 
It has claims to the distinction of being the 
most original and the most useful institution 
in the land. The impetus that it gives both 
to public school education and to industrial 
education is incalculable. 


THE OGDEN PARTY 


OST of the attendants on the Con- 
ference who went from the states 
north of the Potomac were the guests on 
the journey of Mr. Robert C. Ogden, a 
public-spirited citizen of New York, who is the 
Chairman of the Board of Hampton Institute, 
and who has from the beginning been the 
President of these Conferences. The cause 
of public education owes him a large debt of 
gratitude. The party included members of 
the Faculty of Harvard and Columbia Univer- 
sities, and more than seventy earnest men and 
women from all the northern Atlantic states 
south of Massachusetts, many of them men 
of great distinction. They visited representa- 
tive educational institutions, some for whites, 
some for blacks, in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. They were enter- 
tained with characteristic hospitality by the 
residents of Salem and Winston, in North 
Carolina, and were cordially received wherever 
they stopped. Personal association in this 
intimate fashion is the most effective means of 
furthering a great cause ; and for this reason 
these Conferences have already become events 
of national importance. 
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O* noteworthy fact about the growing 

interest in good municipal government 
is the public-spirited work that groups of the 
best men in many cities do as private citizens 
without pay. It is now universally acknowl- 
edged that in every large city the party 
system of government has broken down. In 
other words, partisan city officials—officials 
elected as Republicans or as Democrats and 
therefore hampered by a party machine— 
cannot, if they will, conduct the public service 
in a business-like fashion. Even men in office 
who are not controlled by a political machine 
find it difficult to keep pace in their adminis- 
tration with all the needs of good city 
government. In other words, no large city 
can hope for good government without the 
continuous and active help of a group of 
public-spirited unpaid men. This is the only 
safeguard against the evils that come from 
the indifference of the masses. 

Examples of this sort of unpaid, private 
activity can be found now in almost all our 
important cities—certainly in all where munic- 
ipal government is efficient or hopeful. One 
such example is the Committee of Fifteen in 
New York, whose purpose is to cut off the 


revenue that Tammany receives from protect- 


ing vice of all kinds. They are business men 
who work as quietly as possible without 
“crusades” or professional “reforms” or any 
other emotional methods, and they seem likely 
to bring a revolution in municipal government 
in New York. Mr. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., the 
chairman, and his associates, go about their 
task in the same way in which they manage 
other great business interests that are en- 
trusted to them. 

Another example of the same kind in the 
same city is the Tenement House Commis- 
sion, an unpaid group of men whose investi- 
gations have resulted in the best laws ever 
enacted in New York to promote decent 
living in the crowded areas. The city, as a 
result of their work, will now havea paid and 
responsible public officer whose business it 
will be to see that the tenement laws are 
enforced. 

Another such example is the Muncipal As- 
sociation of Cleveland, Ohio, a voluntary 
organization controlled by a Committee of 
Ten, of which Mr. H. A. Garfield is presi- 
dent. It has compelled the nomination of 
good candidates for city offices, although it 
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puts forward no candidates of its own ; it has 
defeated ring candidates; it has guarded the 
city from vicious legislation ; it has promoted 
civil service reform ; it has prevented corrupt 
city contracts; and it has become such a 
power that it must be reckoned with by both 
the inefficient and the corrupt. 

Until the time come, if it ever come, when 
we can depend on the public spirit of all the 
voters in our Cities to insure good govern- 
ment, private work of this sort will be neces- 
sary. In doing it wisely men win enviable 
reputations—become, indeed, in a sense, our 
non-office-holding rulers and servants, to 
whom we owe gratitude and honor. 


THE TASKS OF PEACE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


GUINALDO’S manifesto is characteris- 
tically rhetorical but it at last comes to 
the point : 

“By acknowledging and accepting the sover- 
eignty of the United States throughout the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago, as I now do, and without 
reservation whatsoever, I believe that I am serv- 
ing thee, my beloved country. May happiness 
be thine!” 

It has been announced that for some time 
he will be kept a prisoner, but under less re- 
straint than hitherto; and it is expected that 
he will give the help of such influence as he 
has to furthering the work of the Commission. 


A startling measure of the severity of the . 


war is given by General Bell’s statement 
(which is, of course, an estimate) that one- 
sixth of the inhabitants of Luzon have died of 
fever or in war during the three years since 
the battle of Manila. Our losses of troops 
from sickness and in battle and from ambush 
have been more than 3,500 men. 

The surrender of insurgent leaders of small 
bands has been reported almost every week till 
they have become of little public interest in 
the United States, because the war is now 
ended, and the even more difficult but far 
pleasanter task is ours to establish and to 
develop civil government. The important 
question of the banished friars and the lands 
that belonged to them, the building of roads, 
the establishment of courts of justice—these 
are the tasks that the Commission has in 
hand. So far as the American public is in- 
formed, the Philippine Commission is doing 
its difficult duties with a zeal and efficiency 
that entitle the members of it to the lasting 
gratitude of the nation. The Commission 
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returned to Manila on May 2 after a visit to 
most parts of the archipelgo, establishing 
civil government wherever possible. 


THE VALUE OF OUR PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCE 


OW that the war is over and we are 
addressing ourselves to the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Philippines, 
we are beginning to see what an opportunity 
unexpectedly befell us and into what a valu- 
able experience we blundered. We had never 
before had such a problem. It had not 
seriously occurred to us that we should ever 
undertake such a task, nor should we have 
sought it. But when we found ourselves 
responsible to civilization for the future well- 
being of a long-suppressed people and an 
undeveloped archipelago, we went forward, 
blunderingly perhaps, but courageously to 
work the problem out. Indeed there was 
never a time when we could have done any- 
thing else but go forward with it. 

But by manfully taking it up we won the 
respect of all the great Powers, many of whom 
had regarded us with indifference, if not with 
contempt. We have already succeeded in 
bringing peace, and we shall soon bring an 
orderly development for the first time in the 
history of the islands; and both the country 
and the people will now make such progress 
in decades as they had not made in centuries 
under Spanish rule. We hold them in trust 
for civilization, and as fast as they show Ca- 
pacity for self-government we are bound to 
give it to them—bound by the very nature of 
our institutions and by our way of doing 
things. 

In the meantime our presence in the Philip- 
pines happened to give us an opportunity 
promptly to do another good deed for civiliza- 
tion ; and our conduct in China has given us 
influence in the world’s diplomacy that cen- 
turies of home-keeping shirking of our respon- 
sibilities could not have given. This activity 
at the Antipodes has cost us men and treasure ; 
unhappily, many men and much treasure. 
But our willingness to give both in the 
discharge of our natural duties as an important 
member of the family of nations has brought 
us respect and power. 

And these duties of a new kind in a distant 
part of the world have lifted our own horizon 
as no event in forty years had lifted it. Our 


old-time wretched wrangles over a depreciated , 


currency, over old sectional quarrels, over 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CHINA 


protection and a revenue tariff, have been 
forgotten. We woke up to a sense of our 
place in the world, and began to think in larger 
units. 

Our strides towards commercial supremacy 
we should have taken in time if we had 
had no war with Spain; but we should prob- 
ably have taken them much more slowly and 
timidly, for our attitude was an apologetic one 
towards the rest of the world. We were 
afraid of entangling alliances, and we were 
almost content with our home market. 

In fact, the experience that the Philippine 
problem has given us is among the most help- 
ful chapters in our whole national history. 
We showed again the character of American 
manhood by the conduct of our navy and of 
our army; and again we gave conclusive 
proof, as of old, that, when men of English 
stock set out to do a new task, hysterical 
criticism cannot deter them. The race has 
found its development by doing things. By 
doing things it has learned its wisdom and 
built its institutions. Common sense ex- 
pressed in action—that is the American char- 
acter, as it has been the English character 
behind it for a thousand years ; and never yet 
has despondency buttered a single parsnip 
out of its garden. 


THE VISIT OF THE CUBAN COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE of the Cuban Constitu- 
tional Convention made a visit to the 
United States to confer with the President and 
the Secretary of War and to find out the tem- 
per of the American people. The President 
received them cordially, and all the questions 
that they asked at Washington were frankly 
answered by the proper authorities ; and they 
had opportunity to talk with representatives 
of every shade of American opinion. They 
conducted themselves with great dignity too. 
Most of them refrained from disclosing their 
opinions through the newspapers, but they 
uniformly expressed themselves as greatly 
pleased by their visit and by their reception. 
But General Portuondo, who had been opposed 
to the Platt amendment, expressed himself as 
satisified with it after his interview with 
President McKinley. 

These Cuban gentlemen were as heartily 
welcomed by American sentiment as by our 
officials at Washington ; and they did well to 
The best way to reach an understand- 
ing is by such a conference as they were able 
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to have only in the United States. They got 
the point of view of the United States govern- 
ment—a point of view that is in every respect 
friendly to Cuba, but which might naturally 
be misunderstood in the rhetorical atmosphere 
of Havana. 

There is now less doubt than ever that the 
Platt amendment will be accepted by the 
Cubans. There is of course some dissent in 
Cuba from its terms—there would be some 
dissent from the terms of any proposition— 
but every week since the amendment was 
adopted by Congress substantial progress 
seems to have been made towards an amicable 
working basis of agreement. 

The most difficult part of our whole Cuban 
programme is the economic part of it. Are 
we willing to make a reciprocity treaty 
whereby her products shall not be too heavily 
taxed in our market in comparison with com- 
peting American products, and whereby her 
tariff (which a United States commission is 
now drawing up) shall be favorable to such of 
our products as she imports ? 

An amusing turn is given to the American 
discussion of the subject by the sudden reali- 
zation by the anti-Imperialists that the effect 
of the Platt amendment will be to discourage 
and probably to prevent the annexation of 
Cuba—in other words, that the Adminis- 
tration’s plan is and has always been really 
anti-Imperialist. The opponents of the Platt 
amendment play directly into the hands of the 
Annexationists, who oppose Cuban independ- 
ence. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN CHINA 


ROM sheer weariness the public is losing 

its acute interest in events in China. 

Diplomatic negotiations, particularly with a 

Chinese court, are wearisome and full of 

delay ; but even with these checks on speed, 

the progress made seems to be unpardonably 
slow. 

The most important matter of the negotia- 
tions has now been reached; for the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers have agreed upon an 
indemnity in the enormous sum of about 
$337,000,000. It will probably require months 
to decide whether China can pay it and how 
she shall pay it. 

It will soon be a year since the shocking 
assault was made on the ministers at Pekin; 
and the final settlement of the enormously 
complex difficulties that grew out of the 
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Boxer movement is not .yet in sight. The 
Imperial capital has been looted and dese- 
crated; European civilization has been dis- 
graced by its soldiers’ conduct and _ by 
“punitive” expeditions ; the Chinese court is 
as mysterious and vague in its character as 
ever ; the principal Chinese culprits or revo- 
lutionists (the royal family excepted) have 
been put to death; the Empire has not been 
dismembered, but Russia has control of 
Manchuria; a fierce controversy about mis- 
sionary activity and character has been waged 
all over Christendom with no result except 
perhaps the abating of the old-time mission- 
ary zeal; and through it all, in spite of oc- 
casional reports of threatened insurrections 
against the throne, the great jelly-fish of the 
Chinese Empire has existed very much as it 
has existed for centuries—practically undis- 
turbed even by events that in other nations 
would change both the outward form of 
government and the direction of civilization. 

The main great points for which our Gov- 
ernment contended from the beginning have 
not been lost, even if they have not yet been 
conclusively settled—the integrity of the 
Empire, and the open door for trade. The 
United States has declined to put its legation 
guard under the command of General von 
Waldersee ; our troops have not joined in his 
punitive expeditions, and our Government 
favors a lower indemnity and easy terms of 
payment. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE INDEMNITY 


HE fear is that a scandal will be de- 
veloped about the Chinese indemnity 
parallel to the scandal of the military misde- 
meanor of some of the European troops. 
The total sum proposed to be exacted from 
China is $337,000,000. The influence of our 
Government has been used to reduce it. But 
the influence of Germany and France is to 
increase the amount by compelling China to 
pay the cost of the “punitive” expeditions. 
All the Powers indeed except the United 
States, England and Japan, present claims for 
the cost of their forces in Pekin since the 
legations were relieved, and they do not pro- 
pose to make deductions from their demands 
for the loot that has been taken. 

As at every preceding stage of the trouble, 
our State Department has been considerate 
and just. We have proposed not only to re- 
duce the sum demanded to a minimum and 


to give China a long time to pay it, but that 
the indemnity should be apportioned according 
to the part taken by each nation in the relief 
of the ministers in Pekin. Our government 
has favored also the wisest proposal of all— 
that the extension of the area of trade should 
be received instead of a part of the money 
payment of indemnity. This makes directly 
for the good of China as well as of all the 
Powers. 


A PLAN REALLY TO OPEN THE EMPIRE 


UST as this record is closing, the informa- 
tion is published that the Powers have 
been asked to agree to an arrangement for 
opening all China to trade. The formal propo- 
sition is said to have come from the Chinese 
Government, but it is the principle that the 
United States has contended for from the be- 
ginning. Before the attack on the legations 
at Pekin, it will be recalled, our Government 
secured an agreement from the principal 
Powers to maintain the open door. 

Hitherto only a small part of Chinese ter- 
ritory has been open to foreign trade at all; 
and the outside world has hardly touched the 
fringes of the Empire. The vast mass of the 
population has never been reached by foreign 
wares nor by the influence of outside civiliza- 
tion. If the European Powers will accept the 
opening of the whole empire at once, instead 
of an oppressive indemnity, the birth of a 
modern China and of a new era in commerce 
will begin; and the misguided zeal of the 
Chinese revolutionists who thought forever to 
exclude foreigners will have brought about a 
better result for China and for the rest of the 
world than statesmanship could have planned. 


THE UNITED STATES THROUGH EUROPEAN EYES 


HE activity of American buyers of 
London railway franchises and of Eng- 

lish steamships, and the continued American 
subscriptions to European government loans, 
have again provoked discussion of a European 
trade alliance against the United States. 
That so sensible a journal as the London 
Spectator should treat the subject seriously, 
rather humorously shows the feeling of panic 
that American audacity has produced in the 
foreign mind. The Spectator declares that 
such an alliance of the rest of the world 
against the United States may become neces- 
sary for three reasons, (1) the great wealth 
and energy of the Americans, (2) the fact 

















that the United States is sadly in the way in 
Asia, and (3) the American attitude in South 
America. 

We have taken the Philippines, but we 
object, the Spectator reminds us, “to any but 
native powers in control of the richest coun- 
tries of Asia.” This remark is interesting 
because it shows such a gross misapprehen- 
sion in so intelligent a quarter of the Ameri- 
can purpose in the Philippines—as if we had 
deliberately taken the archipelago, and as if 
our only interest there was a commercial in- 
terest. ‘The United States,” said President 
McKinley in one of his speeches on his 
journey, “has never acquired a foot of terri- 
tory that has not been forever dedicated to 
liberty.” To build up self-government in the 
Philippines is our motive—a motive apparently 
utterly incomprehensible to the European 
mind. 

And again, it is not true that the United 
States will “neither take South America nor 
let anybody else.” Heaven forbid that we 
should ever “take” South America; and ina 
sense it is true that we forbid anybody else to 
“take” it. But the Spectator utterly misses 
the American motive and point of view. It 
is amazing that the simple original meaning of 
the Monroe Doctrine—that none but free 
government is desirable on this continent—is 
yet incomprehensible. Our willingness to free 
Cuba without wishing to “take” it is yet a 
strange and incredible thing to the European 
mind. 


THE ENORMOUS COST OF THE BOER WAR 


HE South African war is yet the worst 

task that any European nation has in 
hand; and the day of financial reckoning is 
come in England. The budget presented to 
Parliament shows a deficit which required the 
borrowing of $300,000,000. The. war has 
already cost $755,000,000, and the total loss 
of men is nearly 17,000, about half of whom 
have died of disease. 

Worse even than the enormous cost (as a 
large body of English opinion regards it) is the 
necessity of modifying the English fiscal sys- 
tem. Not only must duties be laid on 
sugar, molasses and glucose, but the income 
tax must be raised from one shilling to one 
shilling twopence on the pound sterling, and 
an export duty of a shilling a ton be levied 
on coal. 

The fiercest controversy has been provoked 
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about this export duty. Export duties are 
no longer a part of the methods accepted 
by economists as an advantageous plan of 
raising revenue, and this proposal brings a 
new principle into modern English taxation. 
The government refused resolutely to propose 
a protective tariff on anything, preferring to 
depart from accepted principles, in this emer- 
gency, only by this export tax. The increase 
of the income tax brings it almost to six per 
cent. In other words, every man whose in- 
come is more than $3,000 a year must pay a 
tax on it of $150. A smaller tax is imposed 
on incomes between $800 and $3,000. 

The Boers are divided into small bands, and 
the British forces are of course similarly 
divided. It is not organized warfare but 
guerrilla work, at which the Boers have the 
advantage as long as they can afford to keep 
it up. Expectation is expressed almost every 
week that terms of peace will be arranged. 
But week by week the long-drawn-out contest 
goes on. The Boers can never win against 
British resources, British pride, and British 
tenacity ; but it looks as if it would take for- 
ever and a day to convince them of it; and 
it has already made an enormous drain on the 
resources of the government. 


THE DECLINE OF YANKEES IN NEW ENGLAND 


ly geciaaner are slowly disappearing from 
Connecticut. Their birth-rate and their 
death-rate balance each other, but many are 
going away and the birth-rate among the 
immigrants to the state is greatly in excess of 
their death-rate. The proportion of the 
natives to the whole population, is, therefore, 
appreciably diminishing. 

In the state’s vital statistics for 1899, which 
have just been published, it is shown that of 
20,855 births in the state, forty-five per cent. 
were registered as of both parents foreign- 
born, and only thirty-nine per cent. of native 
parents. The registered mortality was 14,381, 
of whom more than 10,000 were natives. In 
forty-one country towns the native deaths 
actually exceeded the births. These figures 
show that the young people have struck out 
into new regions, leaving the old folks behind 
them. The vital statistics of Massachusetts 
for 1899 show a similar tendency. The 
native deaths are more numerous than the 


‘births, and the births among the foreign 


population are much in excess of the deaths. 
This change is not yet overwhelming, but 
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it shows a somewhat startling tendency. Yet 
it is a tendency that may easily be exagger- 
ated as the number of abandoned New Eng- 
land farms has been exaggerated. Since 
New England is accurate in keeping statistics, 
we know better what is going on there than 
anywhere else, and accuracy sometimes has 
its penalties. 


A MEASURE OF THE MONEY-MARKET 


N these times of more or less wild guesses 
at real values, the loan offered by the 
British government gives a stable and true 
measure of the rate of interest in an abso- 
lutely safe investment. The government’s 
offer is of $300,000,000 in bonds at ninety- 
four and one-half, bearing two and three- 
quarters per cent. for two years, and two and 
one-half per cent. thereafter. British bonds 
have for a long time sold at a rate which gives 
the investor a smaller return than this; but 
the part of this loan that has been placed was 
over-subscribed many times. There were 
eager buyers on both sides the Atlantic. 
United States bonds at their present price, 
also yield a smaller return than these. In 
other words, given absolute security and a 
reasonably long investment, money can be 
had for two per cent. in any calculable 
quantities. 


THE MUSTERING OUT OF THE VOLUNTEERS 


O volunteer soldiers will be left in the 

service of the United States after 

the end of June, for by the provisions of the 

Army Reorganization Act they are all then to 

be mustered out. Regiments of regulars will 

take their places in the Philippines and else- 
where. 

Since the beginning of the war with Spain 
the volunteers have played an important and 
efficient part in our military service; and 
they have proved again, as was proved in the 
sixties, that after training and seasoning, a 
volunteer army of the United States is as 
formidable a force as was ever organized. 

There have been in the service, since the 
Spanish war began, about 225,000 officers and 
men in the state volunteers, and about 35,000 
in the national regiments, making a total of 
about 260,000. The national regiments, that 
is, regiments recruited from the whole 


country instead of from limited localities, took 
the place of the state volunteers, just as the 
regulars are now taking their place. 


Thus 
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the personnel of the army constantly changed. 
As long as the campaigning was active, fresh 
men were kept at the front; the army was 
always young and strong. 

Several regiments made enviable names for 
themselves in the early part of the Philippine 
campaign. No regiment has been so idolized 
as the 20th Kansas, or the 10th Penn- 
sylvania, when those two were in service. 
Those regiments deserve to be congratulated 
on the opportunities they had of displaying 
their qualities. They are not praised above 
the others, but rather regarded as having had 
special good luck. The country remembers 
their services, as it does the services of their 
fellow regiments, with gratitude. Out of the 
volunteer service have come not only famous 
regiments, but many officers of note also, 
Funston among them, and the ex-Confeder- 
ates, Wheeler and Lee. 

When the last volunteer has been mustered 
out, the army officials can put the reorganized 
army into shape. It is proposed to station 
about 40,000 men in the Philippines, 30,000 
in this country, 5,000 in Cuba and 1,000 in 
Porto Rico. These 76,000 men will consti- 
tute our standing army, for the present at 
least. 

As one picks up the roster of the volun- 
teers and looks over the list of the regiments, 
whether they bear the names of States or 
were Called simply this or that number of infan- 
try, one must feel elated at living in a country 
of which any single section can alone produce 
thousands of loyal! and patriotic men eager to 
defend it and to uphold its principles. 


THE INCREASE OF THE BRITISH AND THE 
DECREASE OF THE FRENCH POPULATION 
HE recent British census shows the 
vitality of the English race by a satis- 
factory if not large increase of population. 
London itself shows only a moderate in- 
crease—308,000 since 1891—because there 
has been during the decade a decided move- 
ment to the suburbs, many of which have 
grown rapidly. Of course, there is no parallel 
to the rapid growth of some of our cities, but 
Liverpool has grown 56,000; Leeds, 61,000 ; 
Birmingham, 44,000, and Manchester, 38,000. 
The population of London is 4,536,034, an 
increase in ten years of 308,000. 

In France, on the contrary, there has been 
a decrease of population during the last five 
years. The five years from 1891 to 1896 























showed a small increase—174,000 ; but during 
the last five years the population has fallen off 
by 12,000. 


EDUCATION ON THE GROUND 


- one had to say what is the dullest subject 

in print, but the most important in prac- 
tical life, one would not go far wrong by say- 
ing Good Roads. Men ought to celebrate 
our prosperous era, in every part of the 
country, by building them; for a good road 
is not only the best investment that any 
community can make, but the best evidence 
of enlightened public spirit, the best monu- 
ment that any generation can rear to itself, 
and the best bequest to its successor. 

A somewhat novel and certainly useful 
method of arousing the people to action is the 
very practical method now tried along the line 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. A train 
with expert road-builders, the best road-build- 
ing machinery and laborers, was equipped at 
New Orleans. It stops at places where good 
roads are needed, and the men set to work 
and build a piece of good road, as an object 
lesson for the people. They explain methods, 
the cost, and the value, and the pieces of road 
that they have built remain as examples and 
an incentive to the community. 

This educational enterprise is the joint 
work of the railroad company, the National 
Good Roads Association, manufacturers of 
road-building machinery, and of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the National Government. 
Wherever the party stops, local committees 
volunteer the use of teams and of additional 
laborers, and a public meeting is held. 

It would be hard to make a plan that 
would show more common sense or more 
helpful and far-sighted good judgment than 
this. It is, in fact, common sense expressed 
in well-directed action, and these are all the 
qualities that are required to make a new 
earth and an- improved race of men to live 
upon it. 


AN EXERCISE IN SELF-ABASEMENT 


HE making of lists of the hundred best 
authors has long been an industry of 

the editors of the professional literary journal. 
It is an industry that makes men who read 
good books sad—sad with wonder whether 
the youngest generation that has reached 
manhood reads half of them. If the truth 


could be found out it would be the most in- 
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teresting piece of literary uews that has been 
published for many a day. 

One of the latest of such lists (and as good 
a one as any) has been given out by Mr. 
Foster, the librarian of the Providence Public 
Library. They are the writers a part at least 
of whose books are placed in the room in the 
library that is set apart for “the literature of 
power.” An interesting exercise in self- 
abasement can be got by going over such a 
list and counting the authors whose chief 
writings you have never read. 


Addison, Dryden, Milton, 
#Eschylus, Dumas, Moliére, 
ZEsop, Eliot (George), Montaigne, 
A Kempis, Emerson, More, 
Antoninus(Marcus Au- Epictetus, Nibelungenlied, The, 
relius), Erasmus, Omar Khayyam, 
Arabian Nights, Euripides, Ovid, 
Ariosto, Federalist, The, Petrarch, 
Aristophanes, Fielding, Plato, 
Aristotle, Franklin, Plutarch, 
Arnold (Matthew), Froissart, Polo (Marco), 
Bacon, Gibbon, Pope, 
Bible, The, Goethe, Racine, 
Boswell, Goldsmith, Ramayana, The, 
Browning (Mrs.), Gray, — 
Browning (Robert), Hawthorne, Schiller, 
Bunyan, Heine, Scott, 
Burke, Herodotus, Shakespeare, 
Burns, Homer, Shelley, 
Byron, Horace, Sidney, 
Cesar, Hugo, Sophocles, 
Calderon, Johnson, Spectator, The, 
Camoens, Jonson, Spenser, 
Carlyle, Junius, Swift, 
Cervantes, Keats, Tacitus, 
Chanson de Roland, La Fontaine, Tasso, 
Chaucer, Lamb, Tennyson, 
Cicero, Landor, Thackeray, 
Coleridge, Le Sage, Theocritus, 
Corneille, Lessing, Thucydides, 
Dante, Lowell, Virgil, 
De Foe, Macaulay, Walton, 
Demosthenes, Machiavelli, Wordsworth, 
De Quincy, Mahabharata, The, Xenophon. 
Dickens, Malory, 


And such a list always raises the question 
whether the educated youth of the United 
States will ever again feel it a duty to read 
such a list of authors (and to read them all) 
as a matter of power and culture, and whether 
any larger number of American men and 
women do habitually read them. 


A LITTLE ACADEMIC INCIDENT 


HE larger purpose of a university train- 
ing, at least in the United States, is to 
give men balance and breadth of judgment. 
An incidental purpose is to train the critical 
faculties. It seems inevitable in most schemes 
of academic work that the incidental purpose— 
the cultivation of the critical faculties—should 
in some men swallow up the larger purpose. 
Here lies the problem of higher education in 
a democracy—so to train men that they will 
not regard mere intellectual prejudice as a 
high intellectual quality. 
An admirable illustration of mistaking prig- 
gishness for good judgment is the objection that 
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has been made to the conferring of an honorary 
degree by Harvard University on President 
McKinley. To argue against Mr. McKinley’s 
eligibility to the “goodly fellowship of scholars” 
is easy and yet not convincing. Easy and not 
convincing, too, is it to argue for it. Witness 
the tortuous way whereby Senator Hoar 
worked to his loyal conclusion. It is a mis- 
judgment to argue it at all. Any man who 
knows the history of MHarvard’s honorary 
degrees and knows also American history for 
the last five years and who thinks such an act 
inappropriate has profited little by his privi- 
leges of American citizenship. Such a man’s 
view of Harvard University would, if carried 
to its logical extreme, make the University a 
nunnery for “ Miss Nancies.’”’ Instead, it per- 
sists in being a great American institution of 
which the Republic is prouder perhaps than of 
any other institution of any sort within its 
borders ; for it has balance, and breadth, and 
tolerance even of its narrowest sons whose 
advice it is too wise to take. 


THE SOCIAL SANITY THAT BEGINS IN JUNE 


 axindanenetd half-holidays in summer are 
now practically universally observed in 
many trades and industries, and they send hun- 
dreds of thousands of people outdoors. It 
has brought a great social change of almost 
incalculable consequence to the indoor work- 
ing classes. But it is a change that has so 
quietly and gradually taken place that it is 
now hard to recall the time—only a few 
years ago—when the half-holiday was almost 
unknown. 

The change has had an almost revolutionary 
effect on the popular appreciation of outdoor 
life; and the popular appreciation of outdoor 
life may, without much risk of exaggeration, 
be called the most noteworthy development of 
popular taste and health and social sanity that 
this generation has witnessed. It is_pre- 
ventive social treatment of the highest value. 
It was the fashion not many years ago to dis- 
cuss the danger of the permanent nervous 
breakdown of Americans. It is the fashion 
now to study nature outdoors. Bird-books, 
flower-books, animal-books, the camera, walk- 
ing-clubs, bicycle-clubs of course—these have 
come into their present popularity in very 
large measure because of the Saturday half- 
holiday. And the sane recreation idea has 
grown beyond a half-holiday. The granting 
of a half-day to employees has suggested to 
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many employers themselves the advantage of 
taking a full day for golf. We seem likely to 
escape the danger of working ourselves to 
death, and that, too, without doing any less 
work, or doing it less well. 

No social philosopher can consider the in- 
creasing love of country life by all classes of 
people without a thrill at the sociological re- 
sults—saner living, more robust physical 
characteristics, a growing love of nature, 
more wholesome sports, the beautification of 
the earth, better agriculture—all the things 
that are the antitheses of upholstery, con- 
sumption, obesity, bad temper, nervous pros- 
tration, and a despondent theology. The 
quantity of land that is every year brought 
into use as gardens or parks is a wide-stretch- 


‘ing evidence of the artistic development of 


the people; for the art of the American 
people is the landscape gardener’s art, how- 
ever crude its general development may yet 
be. The time is coming when we shall have 
the most beautiful continent that man ever 
lived on. 


THE BURNING OF JACKSONVILLE. 


HE disastrous fire in Jacksonville, Fla., 
which practically destroyed the town, 
gave another occasion to prove the readiness 
with which the generosity of the people in 
every part of the country goes instantly to the 
victims of misfortune. It proved also that 
every town built of easily combustible material 
is doomed, sooner or later. Good fortune 
may give some such towns a long lease of life, 
but they are sure to perish. Civilization re- 
quires better building—buildings of less dan- 
gerous material—in the future. In a few 
decades a new Jacksonville, constructed more 
scientifically than the old town was, will have 
saved in insurance charges and in the results 
of the increased activity which security gives, 
more than the city that has been destroyed 
was worth. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANTI-IMPERIALISTS 


HAT is to be the future of the Anti- 

Imperialist party? The concrete re- 
sults of its activity are the encouragement 
of the insurgents in the Philippines, the over- 
whelming defeat of Mr. Bryan, and the 
nursing of opposition to the United States in 
Cuba. It is a Party of Dire Predictions, 
none of which has come true. It declared 
that we could never put down the insurrec- 
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tion in the Philippines ; but Aguinaldo is now 
advising peace and the war is ended, and civil 
government is superseding military rule. It 
predicted that we would grab land in China, 
but the influence of the United States has 
been the one continuous and the most con- 
servative force for the preservation of the 
Chinese Empire. It predicted the violation 
of our faith with Cuba, but the Platt amend- 
ment is the safeguard against annexation. It 
predicted the downfall of our liberties and the 
rise of militarism; but the army has been re- 
duced and no man can say specifically wherein 
American liberty has been abridged. 

The real harm that such an emotional party 
does is to hinder the growth of an effective 
party of the opposition. Men cannot gather 
about a programme of wholesale denun- 
ciation. 


THIS SUMMER’S POLAR EXPEDITIONS 


F the mere number of searchers for it 
counts for anything the North Pole 
will be discovered this summer. Peary and 
Sverdrup have been in the Polar regions for 
three consecutive seasons and will continue 
their work for another. Then a determined 
effort will be made by Evelyn Baldwin of the 
Baldwin-Ziegler expedition; a party of Rus- 
sians will try to crush their way through the 
ice ; Walter Wellman may lead an expedition ; 
and Herr Anschutz-Kampfe, of Munich, may 
try to make his way under water. This burst 
of energy is paralleled by a somewhat similar 
one in regard to the South Pole. * Both the 
English and Germans will send ships and 
scientific parties into the Antarctic regions; 
and the Swedes may too; but this is uncertain, 
since their expedition like the Scottish one 
and that of the Duke of Abruzzi will probably 
be postponed until 1902. 

So far as the North Pole is concerned the 
methods that are being used in the effort to 
reach it grow more and more interesting. 
Andree’s attempt in a balloon was the most 
novel method but the project of Herr 
Anschutz-Kampfe threatens to out-do it. He 
has invented a submarine boat with a speed of 
three miles an hour under water, which can 
remain submerged for fifteen hours. He pro- 
poses to sink beneath the surface of the ice, 
proceed until he reaches an opening where he 
will rise, renew his air supply and then proceed 
as before. If he does not find an opening he 
will return to the last one. Baldwin’s expe- 
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dition is promising. His methods have all 
been tested with the exception of the com- 
pressed foods : soups, fruits, meats, grains and 
the like which he will take with him. Food 
in small bulk will mean less labor for the dogs. 
There will be four hundred of these—an extra- 
ordinary number, twelve times more than Dr. 
Nansen took. The Russian boat can force 
its way through ice not more than fourteen 
feet thick at the rate of three knots an hour. 

Each expedition that is made brings the 
North Pole nearer. Nansen beat all former 
records, and the Duke of Abruzzi beat his ; so 
one is filled with hope for what may be done in 
thefuture. Every feasible scheme of reaching 
this particular end of the earth is tried almost 
as soon as it is proposed, and one cannot but 
believe that the successful plan will some day 
be discovered. That the interest in the Arc- 
tic regions is widespread is shown by the 
numbér of countries from which expeditions 
are sent. The desire to have the national 
flag fly first in these mysterious regions is 
intense. With two American expeditions on 
the scene this summer the chances for our 
flag are unusually good. 

The expeditions to the South Pole are 
rather more scientific than exploratory. They 
seem to be more intent on flora and fauna 
than on the pole itself, but they are neverthe- 
less of great importance. They will help 
to lead the way for exploration pure and 
simple. 





SOME DEATHS OF THE MONTH 


MONG the men who died during the 

month were Professor Henry A. Row- 
land, the physicist, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who was one of the very foremost 
scientific men of this generation; General A. 
C. McClurg, the Chicago publisher and book- 
seller; and George Q. Cannon the Mormon 
“ Apostle”; in England the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford and the author 
of that monument of exhaustive research, 
“The Constitutional History of England” ; 
and George Murray Smith, the publisher of 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
O* May 1, the Pan-American Exposition 

at Buffalo was opened to the public 
and during the six months following it will 
serve its purpose as an educational force and 
do a service different from the great fairs at 
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Philadelphia and Chicago, but comparable to 
them. it is held at the most fortunate time 
possible—a summer of great prosperity, when 
one of the uppermost thoughts in the com- 
mercial world is the development of trade 
with Central and South America. 

For a long time our practical interests in 
the people of these countries and in their 
trade has gradually been increasing, but we 
have till recently been too much a home- 
keeping people even to do our full duty 
towards the development of closer relations 
with them. The time is now ripe for a rapid 
increase of our interests there—for mutual 
profit and benefit. 

While the bringing of all parts of our con- 
tinent into closer relations is the main purpose 
of the exposition, it is not the only purpose. 
As a spectacle of great beauty and of striking 
and novel architectural effects, especially in 
color, it will attract and instruct the whole 


people. Very noteworthy and beautiful effects 
have been produced by the landscape archi- 
tects, appropriately celebrating and exem- 
plifying the steady advance of their art. 
The noteworthy advances that have been 
made in the practical applications of science, 
especially in electricity, since the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, are strikingly exhibited, 
thanks to the great power of Niagara. The 
managers and the builders have made a really 
great fair, and it has perhaps been more ex- 
tensively and attractively made known than 
any similar enterprise ever was. There will 
be great crowds to see it, and they will be 
repaid for their outlay of -time and money. 

A large part of the August number of this 
magazine will be given to a description and an 
interpretation of the Fair (with many illus- 
trations from photographs taken for this pur- 
pose only) ; for it falls directly in line with one 
of the chief aims of THE WorLD’s Work. 
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and the oft-repeated statistics giving 

the percentage of insane farmers and 
farmers’ wives are quoted in support. Why 
is it monotonous? Because in many cases 
the eyes of the worker are not open to 
objects teeming with interest which surround 
him on every side. He sees in the fruit tree 
only so many bushels of fruit, in the wheat 
field sacks of grain, and in the corn field tons 
of silage for his milch cows, or bushels of 
corn to be transformed into pork. Should he 
not think of the wonderful chemistry of 
nature which captures the raw materials of 
the soil and elusive elements of the air, and 
changes them into apples, wheat and corn, 
and again into bacon, beef and butter? How 
is this done? How may the various steps in 


| Fier life is said to be monotonous, 


the transforming process be hindered or 
facilitated ? When he knows something of 
these processes his power as a codperator 
with nature is vastly increased, his interests 
centred. 

There are those who but await the awaken- 
ing touch of education to place them in com- 
plete harmony with their surroundings. 

A correspondence school for farmers has 
been organized, and is being conducted by the 
University Extension Department of Cornell 
University. It is paid for by state appropria- 
tion, and is given to the agricultural bread- 
winner without any charge whatever. While 
Cornell’s reading course for farmers does not 
attempt to educate in a pedagogical sense of 
the word, it elucidates principles which add not 
only to the active enjoyment of farm occupa- 
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tions, but which, if practiced, increase and 
cheapen crop production. There are in the 
ranks of the farming class thousands of clear- 
headed, broad-minded men, strong men who 
lack chiefly. on the side of mental orderliness 
because of deficient scholastic training. While 
this defect is difficult to correct, yet much 
may be accomplished by systematic reading 
even Jate in life. The reading-course is doing 
excellent work in illuminating cloudy notions 
about farm practice; by inspiring courage 
through the acquisition of knowledge, and 
above all, by teaching the farmer to recognize 
the true dignity of his calling, and the neces- 
sity of bringing to bear upon it all the inter- 
est, intelligence and perseverance he is able 
to command. 

Like many other enterprises it had a small 
beginning. The incentive was furnishcd by 
the farmers themselves. The plan of the 
course was worked out by a farmer, Mr. J. W. 
Spencer, known to thousands of school chil- 
dren as “ Uncle John,” and he was aided by 
the staff of the college of agriculture. The 
plan was and substantially is, to send to each 
member a lesson containing an elementary 
exposition of a principle which is fundamental 
to the success of some phase of farming. A 
supplement to each lesson is forwarded in 
the form of a “ quiz”. This examination sheet 
is to be filled out and returned to the college 
by the reader, to be there recorded and a 
value assigned. 

The farmer deals with the soil. Its fertility 
represents his capital stock. It is his bank 
account. He draws on it wisely or unwisely 
according to the custom of his locality and his 
knowledge of the principles of good farming. 
In preparing the lessons it was natural that 
the soil and the methods of managing it should 
furnish a text for the first three lessons. 
Logically the animal and its intermediary— 
the plant—came in for consideration next. 
After disposing of these recognized funda- 
mentals, the special types of farming, such as 
dairying and fruit growing have each formed 
distinct series in the course. There are, 
therefore, now three series, each consisting 
of six lessons, the last of which is in effect a 
review, in that it gives correct answers to the 
questions asked in the previous lessons. 

The farmer fails on the observing, the plan- 
ning and the experimenting sides. To 
Strengthen this weakness the editors of the 
course endeavor to obtain in the answers to 
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questions asked on the lessons, statements of 
farming difficulties peculiar to certain regions. 
A consideration of these troubles suggests the 
inauguration of experiments designed to illus- 
trate fundamental principles in successful ag- 
riculture, or the best way to overcome fun- 
gus or insect parasites. The farmer is 
invited to codperate. In this way he becomes 
an experimenter, an observer, a scientific far- 
mer. When the farmer has learned to study 
his land, his plants and his animals as care- 
fully as a financier studies the stock market 
he is on the high road to success. The 
course for men has achieved such practical 
success that a parallel course for women on 
the farm was organized the past winter. It 
has been joyfully received and 6,000 applica- 
tions for membership have been recorded. 

Is the movement appreciated? The best 
evidence is offered by the growth of the en- 
terprise and the unsolicited testimony of 
interested readers. Beginning in 1897 with 
1,500 readers the membership has grown 
rapidly until it has now reached a grand total 
of 2,700 correspondents. A great range of 
agricultural activity is touched. Farmers real, 
farmers prospective, farmers practical, and 
farmers theoretical are heard from. In these 
letters, as a member of the College staff re- 
marked, there is an astonishing aggregation 
of fact, fun and philosophy. Here is one 
dealing in all three : 


A FORLORN HOPE 


“T am just past fifty years old, healthy but only 
weigh 110 lbs. Am a New York printer out of 
business, and too old to get steady work. They 
want a younger man; besides my eyes are giving 
out. The only thing left for me to do is to go 
‘backwards to Eden’ and try to earn my living et 
farming in a small way. In pursuance of this 
plan I have leased a small place in New Jersey, 
twenty-seven acres with small house and dilapi- 
dated barn, cow shed and corn crib. I took pos- 
session February rst, last. I have means enough 
to pay a year’s rent at twelve‘dollars per month, 
buy a cow, three young pigs, fifty chickens, a 
horse and dog and some tools and seed and live 
for one year. After that it must support me and 
the housekeeper and fourteen-year-old boy, who 
will also have to go to school. You ask what are 
my special difficulties. Arn’tthese them? Special 
and general? There is no choice in the matter, 
it is this or the poor house, with a chance of this 
and the poor house at the end of the year. I 
simply must make it succeed. 1 shall make mis- 
takes and if you care, or if it interests you, I will 
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report success or failure, so you can hold me out 
as a light house. I call the place Forlorn Hope 
—Last Ditch.” 


“KNOCKING FACTS INTO HIS HEAD” 

“T enjoy the study for it is good sense and 
until the farmer knocks a few scientific facts into 
his head he will continue to lose more than he 
gains. I consider the way you go about helping 
the farmer is by far the best investment possible 
of the state’s money. I admire your noble work 
and I want to study with you. Please send me 
the new studies as they come out and believe me 
to be.” 


APPRECIATIVE AND THANKFUL 


“My dear Cornell: It pleases me very much 
indeed that you have not forgotten your delin- 
quent Pennsylvania boy. You know I dropped 
out while my wife was so sick. She is once more 
getting well and I am glad. Anything from Cor- 
nell is always welcome here and in my blundering 
way I have endeavored to answer your questions. 
I hope to hear a speaker from Cornell somewhere 
this winter.” 


OUTSTRIPPING HIS NEIGHBORS 


“T am a little dubious about the wisdom of 
further pursuing this Reading Course. It has 
helped me to become a better farmer than most 
of my neighbors; which in many cases has 
I am fast losing 
My 


aroused their envy and hatred. 
friends ; becoming isolated in consequence. 
crime is, I am raising ten bushels of grain and 
three of potatoes to their one. If I should, in the 
near future, grow a fine orchard they might mod 


” 
. 


me 
HOW BULLETINS INCREASED CROPS 

“The Reading Course has been a help to me 
the past summer in the way of raising crops. 
Through these lessons I have obtained 100 
bushels of potatoes of saleable size from one-half 
acre of ground in spite of the unusually dry year. 
There is nothing that I can say to criticise or 
condemn. I am thankful to the state and to the 
college for placing these lessons in my reach.” 


HARD MANUAL LABOR DISCOURAGES NIGHT STUDY 


“ Kind friend, I must address you as such for 
you are a friend not only to myself but to all 
farmers. You have so kindly sent me your bul- 
letins for a number of years, and they have 
helped me a great deal. I am ever so much 
obliged to you for sending me this last course. 
The other you sent me during the summer and it 
was quite a task to keep my mind on it during 
hard work, but I had almost finished it when you 
sent me this last Reading Course. I will finish 
it and return the same to you. Now would it be 
asking too much to send me another or rather 
the same you sent me, for a lady friend who owns 
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a farm and is very much interested in farming. 
She takes an interest in all its branches.” 


AN AFFECTIONATE INTEREST 

“T don’t know how to address you, and there 
are lots of poor old broken-down farmers in the 
same boat, but I will call you Cornell so I will 
address you thus: Friend Cornell: I feel very 
much interested in your Reading Course. If you 
have got a pet name inform your readers. They 
are loyal and obey orders. Excuse us for not 
answering you according to your plans. We 
want to file all your matter, so that if our busi- 
ness does not drive us too hard we can refer to 
them in the future.” 


A PRACTICAL RESULT 
“T ama truck gardener and greenhouse man 
and I consider your experiment work of vast im- 
portance. I should like to have you continue 
your bulletins. By using them I have become 
one of the most successful growers of egg plant 
in western New York.” 
A PRINTER TURNED FARMER 
“While not a practical farmer, or directly con- 
nected with farming at present—being a printer 
—I am so much interested in agriculture and 
horticulture that I have purchased a tract of forty 
acres on Long Island, cherishing the hope that 
some day I will be in such circumstances as will 
enable me to leave the printing business and 
devote my time, with the aid of a practical 
and experienced assistant, to the cultivation of 
the said place. For that reason I wish to make 
application to enter the courses at Cornell, pro- 
viding there is no objection on account of my not 
being engaged in farming at the present time.” 


DRUDGERY TRANSFORMED 

“ Although a Canadian farmer boy, you were 
kind enough to send me your Farmers’ Reading 
Course. After reading the five lessons on the 
soil and the plant as I trudged up and down 
through the furrows, every stone, every lump of 
earth, every sandy knoll, every hollow, had a new 
interest. The day passed, the work was done 
and I had a new experience.” 


Is not this the key to the whole situation? 
Vivify a task by introducing the child’s 
eternal “why?” and what was irksome be- 
comes attractive ; what was a labor becomes 
a recreation. Scientific education must be 
developed downward as well as upward. Its 
foundation should be laid in the farm home 
and the rural school. Correspondence courses 
in agriculture strive to repair defects of 
early education of the farmer with a view 
of placing him in full harmony with his 
surroundings. 
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HE development of the Puget Sound University. In 1875 it had several stores 
country during the past quarter of a and sawmills and about 1,750 people; in 
century has been most remarkable. 1890, 43,000. In 1900, Seattle claimed a 
Twenty-five years ago, few, if any of its towns population of 81,000, not including some 
and settlements were on the maps. It actually adjoining suburbs, with at least 6,000 
was but fifty-six years ago that Daniel more. During this decade, too, the worst 
Webster declared in Congress: ‘What do financial depression in the history of any new 
we want of this vast worthless area 
of shifting sands and whirlwinds of 
dust; of cactus and prairie dogs; a 
coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheer- 
less and uninviting, without a harbor 
on it ?” 

It was fifty-five years ago that the 
first settlement (Tumwater) was made 
on Puget Sound ; forty-eight years ago 
that the first permanent settlers came 
to the vicinity of Seattle. It took 
Seattle three years to gain its first 150 
inhabitants. Then followed an Indian 
war, and even that small population 
was reduced, slowly to grow again, 
until in 1861, it gained its first 
triumph—the then small school, dig- ke 08 ENTRANCE TO TER STRAITS 
nified with the name of Territorial The United States Government will make this bay a harbor of refuge 
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AN INDIAN FAMILY 


On the Sound near Seattle 


country had afflicted not only Seattle, but 
all the Sound country. In the Tsuers river 
valley, back of Cape Flattery, not less than 
twenty claims and ranches were abandoned, 
many houses being left with furniture in 
them. For years things stood still or went 
backward in many portions of the Sound 
country, yet to-day Seattle and its environs 
have not less than 110,000 population, and 
the gain is so rapid that houses cannot be 
built fast enough to keep rents down to a 
reasonable figure. 

What has caused this wonderful growth? 
Some will answer, the energy of the people. 
Others, with equal knowledge of conditions 
past and present, will give the credit solely to 
remarkable resources. Of course it is really 
a combination of both—energetic, keen, reso- 
lute business men; a territory with natural 
resources and commercial advantages richer 
and greater than almost any other on earth. 

The people are from every part of the Union, 


A RAILROAD SCENE IN SEATTLE 
Where the tracks meet in the City 


and they have confidence in themselves and 
one another. Reverses strike them; they 
are hoisted skyward by some unexpected 
petard like the great fire of 1869, but they 
land right side up and set to work, no matter 
what their age or condition, with all the con- 
fidence and cheerfulness in the world. Aman 
may lose every dollar he has, but the next day 
will find him stirring about, setting new en- 
terprises afoot, working like a horse, laughing 
at a good joke, and telling of the many ad- 
ventures that have made his life jolly. 

There is a citizen of Seattle, engaged in 
grading streets or building roads. His sons 
are running engines in some of the nearby 
mines or doing any other honest work they 
can find. All in that family are cheerful and 
apparently happy, although such a thing as a 


THE RHODODENDRON 


Washington’s state flower 


“spare dollar” is almost unknown to them; 
yet before the hard times of ’93—5, they could 


have “cleaned up” a half million. They will 
be on top again if they live long enough. 

Another old man, small, spare, keen-eyed, 
quiet, but frankly courteous, was with Kit 
Carson, and fought his way across the con- 
tinent. His biography would read like a 
romance. He has made and lost three for- 
tunes—the last six years ago. He never was 
cowardly enough to drink to drown trouble, 
and old as he is, he has a nerve like steel. 
There is probably not a thing on earth that 
that old man fears. He is confident that he 
will make another fortune, and that he will 
live to see Seattle the largest city on the 
Pacific coast. 

These old-timers—there are a hundred of 
them in this vicinity—have that in them that 








THE MARIME FALLS IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 


The heavy rainfall in these mountains, amounting to over 100 inches a year, feeds many beautiful cascades 
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THE BUILDING OF THE “NEBRASKA” AT SEATTLE 


The bows of the battleship will be twenty feet higher than the three-story building marked by the cross. 


The torpedo boat Rowan is in the 


water at the right 


would make a flower garden in the centre of 
Sahara. The present generation, too, are a 
resolute, practical lot. Seven out of ten can 
cook a meal before a camp fire, build a camp 
or a boat, or forma syndicate. They never 
talk vainly, but they make strong statements 
about the Sound country. Each is a self- 
made man, yet he does not worship his creator. 
There are probably 1,500 of them in Seattle, 
all worth from $5,000 to $500,000 each, and 
striving to get more. One well-known citizen 
of Seattle, during the recent hard times, 
mortgaged his. home for $18,000 to pay taxes 
on vacant brush lots, which are to-day amply 
repaying his faith. 


Best of all, they work like brothers. Re- 


cently, a little company of them happened to 


be assembled at the Chamber of Commerce, 








when the news came that the Moran Bros. 
Company must scale their bid on the battle- 
ship contract by $100,000. They subscribed 
$27,000 in fifteen minutes, and raised the 
other $73,000 in five days by subscriptions 
from all over the city, ranging from $25 to 
$5,000. Every one of those men will tell 
you, with pride shining in his eyes, how 
Robert Moran, during the Alaskan rush, 
was left, by the failure of a Pennsylvania 
and a New York transportation company 
with nearly three quarters of a _ million 
dollars worth of Yukon river steamers on 
his hands; how he looked about for men 
to take them north and sell them without 
finding any who cared to take the risk and 
responsibility ; how he donned his working 
clothes, hired a convoy of two _ sea-going 


Se 
oi 


Photographed by Lynn, Tacoma 


ALONG THE BUSY WHARVES 


Showing vessels engaged in the lumber trade, one of Tacoma’s chief industries 
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It is so in business. It is so in the profes- 
sions. A leading professor in the state uni- 
versity, was a newsboy in the streets of 
Seattle twenty years ago. Who his father 
was few knew or cared.. All know that the 
professor is a man of brains, modesty and 
industry. 

An honest grocer is as good as a bank 
president. He and the magnate of finance 
call each other “ Jehu” and “ John,” and go 
fishing or hunting together. What is true 
of the men, is equally true of the women. 
There are better common schools and more 
es said: Hee Cater of them, there are more literary and dramatic 
tugs, and with that fleet of thirteen flat- 
bottomed river steamers set out across the 
Pacific and up through Bering sea; how 
everybody prophesied total loss and wondered 
for twice nine days over the outcome of this 
attempt; how he overcame all obstacles, 
showed his iron will, risked his life, got there 
and sold his boats for “ big money.” 

The aristocracy of pluck and ability, of 
power to do better than his fellows under ad- 
verse circumstances, is the only aristocracy 
these men recognize. A “father’s son” is 
but common clay, until he has won his spurs 


FOLIAGE ON THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


Showing the huge leaves of the ‘‘ Devil’s Club,” a shrub common 
on the western slopes of the range 


societies, more theatres and clubs than in 
almost any other city of like population that 
can be named. This is not an excessively 
religious community, yet Seattle proper has 
sixty-five churches. There are 134 fraternal 
and benevolent societies, forty-eight news- 
papers, and other periodical publications. 

A few years ago, a broken-down newspaper 
man came to the Sound region for health. 
He struck out for the woods and mountains; 


A BICYCLE PATH 
and a man whom he had never seen or heard 


In the Country near Seattle 
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Photographed by Hester, Seattle 


THE LARGEST LUMBER-MILL IN THE WORLD 
Situated at Port Blakely, Washington 


of before his arrival, left his business to 
take him seventy-five miles and introduce him 
to a mighty hunter in the foothills of the 
Olympics. That hunter took him into his 





10x12 cabin, cheered him up, fed him well 
and took him hunting. He lived on beans 
and elk-meat for five months and gained thirty 
pounds. When he came back to Seattle, 


ell ra 


By courtesy of Pacific Coast Lumber Fournal 


A GIANT STICK OF TIMBER 


A log 150 feet long which will square to eighteen inches or more 
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a new acquaintance caused some of his 
friends to get up an evening’s entertain- 
ment for him. Later, another new acquaint- 
ance took him as a guest to the young men’s 
club of the leading church of the city. 
About him sat 200 stalwart, manly fellows. 
Their wives, sisters and sweethearts served 
the assembly with refreshments. A literary 
and musical programme was given in a home- 
like, social way. As a stranger, he was in- 
vited to say something. At no time an 
after-dinner speaker, he now felt somehow at 
home. Not knowing what else to say, he told 
them of what many knew best—life in the 
mountains. He waxed eloquent under their 
applause and talked forty-five minutes. “As 
he concluded, the good pastor praised his 
effort. Everybody applauded. Then those 
people stood about him and sang’ several 
popular hymns such as he could join in, con- 
cluding with Auld Lang Syne. Then, for 
half. an hour that guest held a levee. That 
man went east, but he came back to Seattle eS E of 
to live. ee Ee ee 
Webster called this region “a coast of Baad Pathe Coad Lauder fonruat 
3,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless and unin- A TWELVE-FOOT FIR-TREE 
viting, without a harbor on it.” The Puget And its destroyers 
Sound country alone has as many good har- 
bors as half the Atlantic seaboard. The 
little town of Port Angeles, of which the East 
scarce ever hears, probably has the best. 
Seattle’s is nearly or quite as good. Then 
there are Port Orchard, Tacoma, Everett, Port 
Townsend, Port Blakely, Eagle Harbor, Port 
Madison, Port Ludlow, Port Gamble, Pleasant 
Harbor, Seabeek, Ballard, Holmes Harbor 
and a dozen more. Almost any of these will 
receive a battleship, yet some have not even a 
village or a post-office. Pleasant Harbor, on 
Hood’s Canal, would furnish safe anchorage, 
for thirty Oregons or /owas, and any one of 
them could enter at quarter, if not low, tide, 
yet there is not so much as a decent cabin on 
that beautiful and secluded body of water. 
There are many miles of water-front that 
will furnish depth for the deepest draft 
ocean-going vessels, 250 feet from shore. 
One famous admiral has declared he could tie 
to the trees. There is scarcely a sunken rock 
or reef in the entire Sound region. The 
shelter is perfect, the scenery sublimely 
grand. -Almost anywhere in the Sound re- 
gion, south of the Straits, the shelter is safe ote of Pacts Cont Lemier Journat 
for largest vessels in these harbors or out in A TeMCAL 0 take 
the Sound. Which is still growing 
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The waters of this vast Sound fairly teeni 
with fish, clams and oysters, the latter 
capable of improvement. No less than ninety- 
' five varieties of food-fish can be secured in 
the Sound and its vicinity, and the vastness of 
the cod-banks of the Pacific can as yet be 
only conjectured. They seem limitless. 

The millions of acres of flat, swamp, valley 
and slope of all the Sound region was, twenty- 
five years ago, the most heavily timbered ter- 
ritory of any size in North America. It 
seems at present to be hardly touched. 
There are groves of larger trees in Cali- 
fornia, but these are of but small area. 
Probably no place on earth will average acre 
for acre the timber that the Puget Sound 
region can furnish. It is fir, cedar, spruce, 
hemlock and alder, as well as maple and other 
woods. Its Douglas fir—the most common 
variety—has been found superior to yellow 
pine and other woods heretofore used for car- 
building. It is now claimed that government 
tests show that it is better for ship-building, 
having greater horizontal strength than oak or 
Georgia pine, and superior lasting qualities. 
One big firm is now making heavy ship- 
ments of this fir to Germany for use in 
the warships of the Kaiser’s new navy. The 
standing timber of the Puget Sound region 
is estimated at 114,000,000,000 feet. Only 
30,000,000,000 feet have been cut during the 
past fifty years. The growth is very rapid, 
thirty years producing a fair-sized tree. 

-- The agricultural area is as yet compara- 
tively small, but once cleared, the best of this 
land is easy of cultivation and the yield is 
beyond belief. Every acre will not produce 


THE LONG SWEEP OF WHARVES 


fifty or seventy bushels of wheat, but some 
will, and many will yield forty, which is double 
the average of other states. The tide lands 
of La Conner have been known to yield 130 
bushels of oats to the acre, and the average 
is double that of any other portion of the 
United States. Three thousand pounds of 
hops have been grown on an acre in the 
Sound country, but that is extraordinary. 
An average of 1,500 pounds can be obtained, 
as compared with 700 pounds in eastern fields. 
Live stock needs nothing more than a shed 
to shield it from the rains, and a little fodder 
two months of the year. The dairying busi- 
ness is increasing about twenty-five per cent. 
per year. 

The mines of the state, strange to say, 
have never been developed in proportion to 
their worth, although mining men are now 
awakening to their error, and are becoming 
aware of the riches so near at harid. It is now 
known that there are coal, silver, gold and 
other mining riches here, and the develop- 
ment is something hard to keep track of. 
One year ago a local authority declared that 
if the gold veins already uncovered in Wash- 
ington are properly developed for five years 
they will produce $12,000,000 per annum, 
and keep it up indefinitely. Seattle has an 
assay office, which was opened in July, 1898, 
and which already ranks third in the United 
States, having received during the two and a 
half years of its operation between $40,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000 worth of precious metal. 

Many years ago Capt. Renton, a blind man, 
established a lumber mill on Blakely harbor, 
just across the bay from Seattle. That 
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AND SHIPPING AT SEATTLE 


plant is to-day the largest saw-mill in the 
world. It has a capacity of 275,000 feet 
every ten hours, it runs night and day, and its 
annual output is from 100,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 feet. It owns a large fleet of ships, 
it is constantly building more at its own yards, 
it loads them at its own wharves and sends its 
product to all parts of the world. 

Robert Moran, scarcely yet in middle life, 
is perhaps the most notable case of individual 
achievement in the northwest. Born in New 
York, his childhood was hard and toilsome. 
At the age of fourteen he had left home, gone 
to Cincinnati and was doing a man’s heavy 
work in the great rolling mills. Twelve hours 
over red-hot iron and before the heat of blaz- 
ing furnaces was not enough for this ambitious 
youth. He studied long hours after others 
slept. In 1874 he packed his few possessions 
and went to New York, there to pay his 
last cent for passage to San Francisco, 
via Panama. Before he reached San Fran- 
cisco, an unknown philanthropist discovered 
that this boy of seventeen was “broke” and 
after urging him to go on to Seattle, where 
the great city of the Pacific coast was one day 
to be, paid his fare.. When Robert Moran 
reached ‘Seattle, early in ’75, he had not a 
penny. His education was such as a boy may 
gain who has worked ina rolling mill from 
the day he was old enough to run about. His 
first work in Seattle was performed for “ big 
Bill Gross,” a negro restaurant keeper, to pay 
for food. Later he was hired as cook ima 


logging camp, and as he had never cooked he 
was “fired” for the first and last time in his 
life. 


Gaining a job as fireman on a Sound 


steamer he bought books and a drawing 
board and when he was not working he 
studied diligently. He was carried, as assist- 
ant fireman on the old “ Cassiaire,” to the 
Sticksen river and there within a year, by his 
superior nerve and coolness in times of danger, 
he was made chief engineer and pilot. Old 
timers tell how he stood seventy-two hours 
at his post, eating such food as was brought 
to him. 

The first money he could save went 
east, and in due time his mother, his sisters 
and his brothers joined him in Seattle, and 
within ten years Moran Bros. had _ the 
best machine shop in the northwest. There 
were many triumphs during those ten years, 


notable among them was his first con- 
tract from the government, for the con- 
struction of great pumps at the then 
embryonic navy yard at Port Orchard. The 





A GOLD SHIPMENT OF $4,500,000 


Received at Seattle from Cape Nome in 1900 
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officials passed him by, but he sought. and 
impressed them with his force, went home, 
drafted and designed all night and was on 
hand next day with figures that gained him 
$110,000 worth of work and the admiration 
of every man he met. Not a figure or-de-" 
sign of his was changed and he was on his 
feet. 

The great fire of 1889, when $12,000,000 
worth of Seattle property went back to the 
elements, brought out another trait in his 
character. He had meanwhile been made 
mayor, and but a few days before he had col- 
lected thousands of dollars for the Johnstown 
sufferers. On June 6, 1889, he stood at his 
post in the center of the city fighting fire 
when word came that his own plant could be 
saved if he would go down there and direct 
operations. He refused. His duty was in 
the center of the city and there he remained 
while everything he owned was in flames. 
He was everywhere that night. He directed 
and controlled excited men. He preserved 
order and closed every saloon. When he was 
not obeyed he smashed in liquor casks and 

SORTING ORE destroyed bar-rooms. At four o'clock of the 
In the shed at the “ 45 Consolidated ’’ mine 


ENTRANCE TO TUNNEL OF THE “45 CONSOLIDATED” MINE IN THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


In the few years since this photograph was made the lean-to has been demolished and there is to-day a three-story building at this place! 





INDIAN WOMEN AT WORK IN A HOP FIELD 


‘‘ Three thousand pounds of hops have been grown on an acre’ 
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IN MADRONA PARK, SEATTLE 


morning of June 7th, hatless, coatless, looking 
more like a black than a white man, he stood 
on the ruins of his dearly loved plant, chewed 
his cigar and reflected. Within an hour he 
had men at work building other foundations 
and at noon was back in the city presiding 
over a meeting that sent the thousands so 
sorely needed in Seattle to Johnstown. That 
was his spirit and the spirit of Seattle. With- 
out a dollar in the world he managed to 
rebuild that plant and the brothers had so 
far prospered in 1896 as to build the great 
torpedo boat Rowan and to exceed the speed 
required. _ What wonder they succeeded? 


Nothing could keep them down. The man 
who reached the Pacific coast, a penniless boy, 
hardly able to read and write, is to-day a fa- 
mous mathematician, and probably not a man 
living has a better knowledge of his profession. 

The situation of Seattle is superior to that 





A THEATRE IN MADISON PARK, SEATTLE 


of all the other cities of western Washington. 
The weather is never very cold nor is it ever 
very hot. The extreme temperature of winter is 
about eighteen or twenty degrees and of sum- 
mer eighty-five to ninety degrees. The death 
rate is lower than that in any other city in the 
United States. 

Looking southward, Mount Rainier, the 
loftiest dome of ice and snow in all the States 
is first seen. Rising apparently from the tide- 
flats to a height of nearly three miles, its 
dazzling brilliancy causes the stranger to stand 
amazed. From its very base apparently, winds 
out a sparkling stream, to end in the blue of 
the great bay. To the west, a cape ex- 
tends out into the Sound, looking like the 
battlements and ruins of some old-world castle. 
Stretching northward is Bainbridge Island. 
Between it and the mainland, winds a narrow 
but deep channel to Port Orchard’s circular 


Photographed by French, Tacoma 


A VIEW OF TACOMA 


Showing the business section of the city 
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A SEATTLE BUSINESS STREET IN 1880 


The signs, the wooden buildings and the leisurely people tell their own story 
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THE SAME STREET TO-DAY 


The signs and buildings have changed. The street is paved, there are trolley lines, electric lights, telegraph and telephone wires—and no 
one is standing still 
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Photographed by French, Tacoma 


PRODUCTS FROM THE FARMING REGIONS FOR THE ORIENT 


and land-locked lagoon, where is the Bremer- 
ton United States navy yard with the largest 
and best dry-dock on the Pacific coast and one 
of the largest in the world. 

At the extreme northwestern point of 
Seattle, is Magnolia Bluff, where the United 
States government has acquired one thousand 
acres and where extensive fortifications and 


a apres Wik 


att a 
Photographed by Lynn, Tacoma 
THE NEW COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT TACOMA 


heavy guns have been placed. Two regiments 
will be stationed here at all times and the 
transportation of men, horses, provisions, fod- 
der and munitions of war will be, as now, 
enormous. Still farther north rises mighty 
Mount Baker, big brother and neighbor of the 
ice-mantled Monte Cristos of the Cascade 
range. Stretching southward, to Mount Rai- 
nier, a wall of ice, snow and rock, between the 


sand country and the Eastern world are the 
Cascades, a barrier no longer because of two 


great trans-continental tunnels. ‘Fifty miles 
distant, these mountains are yet so near that 
their glaciers, waterfalls and snow fields 
sparkle in the sunlight. 

When President James J. Hill of the Great 
Northern R. R. proposed terminating his trans- 
continental line in Seattle and establishing the 
line of Oriental steamers, he was welcomed, 
promised support, and asked to pay a fair 
price for what he got in the way of land and 
privileges. He came and has put millions into 
yards, docks and elevators. His Cascade tun- 
nel, completed but a few months ago, is one of 
the costliest and longest tunnels in the world. 
He declares in his public speeches that one 
acre of Washington timber is more valuable 
and furnishes more valuable freight for ship- 
ment than an acre of wheat with an annual 
yield of twenty-five bushels for one hundred 
years; that Seattle is nearer the Orient and 
has advantages over all Pacific ports ; that it 
will have a population of half a million within 
fifteen years. As an evidence of his faith, 
he will add to his fleet, and is now building 
two vessels that will carry more than one 
thousand car-loads of freight each. They will 
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MOU? RAINIER 


This ice-capped mountain, 14,529 feet high, is eighty miles south of Seattle, from which it is plainly visible 
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SPOKANE COUNTY COURT HOUSE Photographed by Libby, Spokane 





Photographed by Libby, Spokane 
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be among the largest craft afloat and will 
begin to run in the autumn. 

Twenty-five years ago, Seattle had not a 
mile of street railway ; to-day it has nearly one 
hundred miles. Within a year, it has tapped 
the snow-fed waters of a mountain river, 
twenty-eight and a half miles to the east and 
now has a water supply of twenty-two million 
gallons a day from this source. A falls nine- 
teen miles distant furnishes an average of 
50,000 horse power. The drop of these falls 
is 286 feet or 126 feet higher than Niagara. 

A few years ago the agitation for a govern- 
ment ship canal from salt water to Lake 
Washington was commenced and preliminary 
work is now under way. 

For years the Port Orchard dry dock was 
derided as “a place so small and so out of the 
way that no enemy could ever find it.” In- 
vestigation was made. Not only the most 
commodious and best dry dock on the Pacific 
coast, but the best natural site for a navy yard 
was disclosed. The work now going on there 
is stupendous. Vast machine shops and repair 
and construction plants are springing up, and 
at least 1,000 men are directly or indirectly 
employed. The dry dock is 650 feet long, 
39 deep, 67 in width at the bottom and 130 
at the top. Its original cost was $600,000. 

When the Alaska-Klondike discoveries were 
made, Seattle merchants ordered goods in a 
way that amazed those from whom they 
purchased. Failures were predicted, but 
Seattle being prepared, secured two-thirds of 
all the Alaska trade and kept it. Seattle will 
always be the gateway to our Alaskan pos- 
sessions, the importance of which few people 
east of the Mississippi realize. Captain Healy, 
for years general manager of the greatest of 
the Alaskan trading companies predicted while 
on a visit to Seattle in February, that within 
twenty-five years Alaska and the Klondike 
would produce more actual mineral wealth 
than the entire world has contributed during 
the last quarter of a century; that a railway 
across Behring Strait connecting New York 
with St. Petersburg will be a reality and that 
construction work will be commenced some- 
time during 1902. Noman alive knows more 
about the resources of Alaska than Captain 
Healy. For twenty years he has been study- 
ing them and has for the last five years had 
an army of prospectors and employees in his 
service. Not less than 30,000 Alaskan bound 
people pass to or from Alaska through Seattle 
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every year. The city’s transient population 
for months at a time averages 5,000 to 7,000, 
yet this poulation does not enter on the census 
reports. 

Starting in a small way fifteen years ago 
Seattle began building up a public library. 
It was moved from place to place as it grew, 
until on the night of January 1, 1901, it was 
destroyed by fire. The next morning the 
Library Commission telegraphed to Andrew 
Carnegie. They asked for $200,000. Mr. 
Carnegie answered—* Atlanta has more popu- 
lation. I gave her $125,000.” They answered: 
“Increase population 1890-1900, Atlanta 37 
per cent.; Seattle 88. Seattle’s population 
all white and all readers. Actual revenue for 
1900, $30,000. Home circulation 1900, over 
150,000 volumes. Will need in five years 
$250,000 building. Will guarantee annual 
maintenance $50,000.” Mr. Carnegie’s reply 
was: “I like your pluck. You may build to 
cost $200,000 which I will provide.” 

In 1900 the value of Seattle’s manufactured 
products is claimed to have been $50,000,000 ; 
19,000 men were employed, of whom 1,150 
were Carpenters, 1,375 shipbuilders and 14,- 
500 factory and mill operatives. Its govern- 
ment transport supply business during 1900 
was over $4,000,000, or more than that of any 
other port in the United States, and its bank 
clearances were $1 30,500,000. 

There are other cities in the northwest that 
rival and even have points of superiority over 
Seattle. Tacoma, for instance, is even more 
beautiful from the water-front, is on the 
average better built, and is astonishingly pro- 
gressive. Its natural advantages are equal to 
those of any other city on the sound and in 
some respects. are superior. Its achieve- 
ments will astonish the average eastern man. 
Here is one—1,100 population in 1880 and 
at least 45,000 in 1901! 

Many people doing business in Seattle pre- 
fer to reside in Tacoma, and so great is the 
traffic between the two cities that despite the 
fact that a railway and six fast boats make 
from one to four round trips a day each, an 
electric railway is now being built. The town- 
site is more level and reaches the water more 
attractively than that of most other sound cities. 
The streets are consequently more level, and 
so generously and wisely is the town laid out, 
that it has not a street less than 80 feet wide, 
while it has several noble avenues 100 feet in 
width. Many homes are surrounded by 
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beautiful lawns and flower gardens. It has 
one park of thirty-five acres in the very centre 
of the city, adorned with flowers, arbors and 
statuary, and five miles from the city’s centre 
is another park, of 1,000 acres. 

The best residence portion of the city is on 
a plateau, elevated about 200 feet above the 
green waters of the beautiful harbor, and from 
any portion of this section may be seen 
stretches of gleaming water losing themselves 
among the wooded islands, beaches, white, gray 
and brown, and frowning headlands. The 
Olympics stretch along to the west, rugged, 
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THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 


snow-flecked and mysterious, while to the east 
rises Rainier—here known as “ Mt. Tacoma.” 

You may gain an idea that here is 
a city of the dilletante; that they are 
largely “remittance people from the east.” 
Strange to say, Tacoma long ago acquired 
the name of “dinner-pail town ” as well as 
that other name of “esthetic crank colony.” 
Why? Because of its manufacturers. Here 
in greater numbers, perhaps, than in any 
other city of its size in the northwest, can be 
found the intelligent workingman. Let us see 
what it is doing in an industrial way. 

Tacoma is a lumber town—all Puget 
Sound cities are. Of course, it has many 
mills. The St. Paul and Tacoma Mill Co’s 


plant, having a capacity of 87,000,000 feet, 
with improvements and enlargements now 
under way, will be next year the largest 
lumber mill in the world, with a yedrly 
capacity of 140,000,000 feet. There are other 
mills nearly as large, great box factories, etc. 
Two hundred and forty-eight industries in all, 
employing 6,000 men and women. The city 
claims to have the largest factory pay roll 
on the coast excepting San Francisco. 

Tacoma’s greatest strength, however, lies 
in her enormous ocean commerce. It was in 
1868 that the first full cargo was taken. from 
Tacoma, a small schooner load of lumber from 
the old Hansen Mill, and shipped to San 
Francisco. To-day, with the recent addition 
of the “Glen” line to London, via the Orient 
and the Suez Canal, something over twenty 
steamers ply regularly between the Port of 
Tacoma and the Orient alone. Tacoma’s 
exports and imports for the quarter ending 
March 25, 1901, were $4,130,188. This 
city is the wheat port for the State of Wash- 
ington, with warehouses and elevators 4,000 
feet in length, with splendid wharves and the 
best of facilities for the carrying on of her 
growing trade. Here also are large coal 
bunkers, operated by electricity, which can 
deliver coal on board ship at the rate of 1,000 
tons per hour. Over 600,000 tons of coal 
were shipped last year for Pacific Coast and 
Pacific Ocean ports. Tacoma alone now 
ships more flour to the Orient than China im- 
ported from all points five years ago. The 
largest smelting plant of the Northwest is 
located here, and gives employment to 
250 men. 

The city has tributary to it one of the 
richest of farming regions. It has, from the 
many ramifications of the Sound, a large 
“mosquito fleet,” by which every conceivable 
product of land and water of this zone is con- 
stantly brought in and sent out. Its vessel 
clearances increased twenty-five per cent. last 
year. It has twenty public schools, and 
seventy-one churches. Its library, like that 
of many western Cities is its pride and Andrew 
Carnegie has just given the city $75,000 to 
build a suitable home for it. 

The third city of its state, and for that 
matter of the extreme northwest, is Spokane. 
We used to call it “Spokane Falls” a few 
years ago, and we knew little of it. We had 
a hazy idea of a frontier village straggling 
along a roaring river, with rocks, moun- 
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THE WONDERFUL NORTHWEST 


tains and arid plains stretching away to the 
four points of the compass. To-day it is a 
city with a population of 40,000, and one of 
the richest in all the northwest. Its rise is 
due first, to the mines near it; next, to a 
vast water privilege of 32,000 horse-power, 
which any factory may lease from by paying 
$10 per horse-power per year; and last, 
though by no means least, to a rich farming 
and lumbering territory of which Spokane is 
the natural centre. 

What do you think of a jackass earning 
$76,000, in a single afternoon for its owners? 
Two men, Phil O’Rourke and N. S. Kellogg, 
were “grub staked” by Cooper & Peck in’85 
and the jackass was sent along to carry the 
load. Kellogg found samples in the south fork 
of the Coeur d’Alene river and took them to 
Cooper & Peck, who told him they were worth- 
less. The donkey, meanwhile, had been 
turned loose, but Kellogg went back, met 
O’Rourke and, finding the donkey, packed 
their belongings on its back. By chance, 
while hunting the donkey, they located the 
Bunker Hill mine, put up a notice in Kellogg’s 
name and attached that of O’Rourke as a 
witness. Later, they concluded that if it be- 
came known that they had used Cooper & 
Peck’s mule, there might be trouble, so they 
tore down the first location notice, put up an- 
other in O’Rourke’s name with Kellogg as 
witness and told of their find. Cooper & Peck 
found the first notice where it had been 
thrown, brought suit for rights guaranteed by 
grub-stake and were met by the contention 
that Kellogg only had been staked ; O’Rourke 
located and O’ Rourke owned the mine. Some- 
what later Judge Norman Black, of the North- 
ern District of Idaho, rendered the following 
unique decision :—‘ This Court is of the opin- 
ion that the Bunker Hill mine was discovered 
by the jackass, Phil O’ Rourke, and N. S. Kel- 
logg; and as the jackass is the property of 
the plaintiffs—Cooper & Peck, they are en- 
titled to a half interest in the Bunker Hill and 
a quarter interest in the Sullivan claims.” 
The donkey was sent by the grateful Kellogg 
to Forest Grove, Oregon, where for five years, 
the remainder of the ass’s life, a man was paid 
$50 a month to care for him. That mine, or 
those two claims were later sold for $4,000,000 
and are giving employment to four hundred 
men today. 

There are a score of good mines in the 
v.cinity of Spokane and others to be discov- 
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ered. No wonder Spokane is the home of 
millionaire mining kings, and that money for 
any enterprise is easy to get. It has de- 
veloped the lumbering and farming resources 
and these last are marvellously rich, as any 
visitor of that region can attest. 

The sights that are seen at a Spokane fair 
would give the average eastern farmer subjects 
for large stories all the rest of his days and 
should he go back home and state exactly 
what he had seen, he would be tendered the 
belt as champion liar in all his district. Spo- 
kane is mistress of a farming and mining region 
four hundred miles in length and breadth. 
Like the mining, the farming region is 
divided into districts with specialties. Adams, 
Lincoln and Spokane counties are famed for 
their wheat. Spokane raises very fine root 
crops, as does also the Yakima region. Ya- 
kima peaches are as much ahead of Delawares 
both in size and flavor as are Puget sound 
cherries, prunes, plums and apricots superior 
to the eastern varieties. Whitman county 
apples have the size of the Oregon fruit that 
so astonished visitors at the Chicago exposi- 
tion and a flavor that is equal to any Rhode 
Island can produce. Much of eastern Wash- 
ington and much of northern Idaho was arid, 
but irrigation systems are putting out a vast 
network of ditches everywhere, and wherever 
water and seed strike that wonderful soil the 
production is beyond belief. More than that, 
as the farmers say : “we control the moisture. 
We have it when we want it, and we are not 
compelled to have it when we don’t want it.” 

Everett is the next city of importance in this 
rich territory of the extreme northwest. It is 
an industrial city of 12,000 population—not a 
boom mining town by any means, but a solid 
manufacturing city of brick buildings, graded 
streets, vast wharves, mills, factories and rail- 
way ‘yards, springing from the woods in a 
decade—a decade, too, that has recorded the 
worst trade depression this nation has ever 
known. Tacoma is twenty-eight miles south 
of Seattle, Everett thirty miles north, and 
each of the three claims a magnificent harbor. 
There is rivalry of all sorts between the three 
and each has its advantages over the others. 

All are wonderful cities ; but for remarkable 
growth, and solid growth, too, Everett is in 
many ways, though the smallest, yet the most 
wonderful. Ten years ago there were not a 
half-dozen families of white people on the pres- 
ent site of Everett. It took some three or 
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four of these years for it to arrive at the 
dignity of a village. Then the ball com- 
menced rolling and at every revolution, the 
accumulation of wealth, population and busi- 
ness was tremendous. 

Everett’s harbor is almost perfect and will 
be entirely so when the government has ex- 
pended the $3,000,000 now planned, for har- 
bor improvements. All the lumber and other 
great bulk of products can be shipped by 
water at the least possible expense, for the 
water-way is open to the Pacific and Everett 
is nearer than either of the other two cities 
it rivals. 

Then there are the mines. That ‘famous 
mineral belt, comprising the Monte Cristo, 
Great Lake, Silver Creek, Troublesome, Sul- 
tan, Stillaguamish and North Fork district, is 
twenty miles wide, thirty-six miles long—and 
right at Everett’s back door. It has a rail- 
way system that Rockefeller put through. 
It has a large smelter and refinery that this 
system supplies, although the plant draws 
from all over the northwest. James J. Hill 
and his Great Northern are doing much for 
the city. Three hundred men are laying 
forty-five miles of terminal track there now. 
The Great Northern is putting in round-houses 
and repair shops, and the Northern Pacific is 
jumping in for its share of present and 
prospective traffic. 

The young city built 500 new residences 
last year ; the monthly pay roll of its industries 
amounts to $150,000; 2,500 men are employed 
in its manufactories; it has an electric light 
system, twelve miles of new sewers, a modern 
electric street car system, schools, newspapers, 
churches, a theatre and a fine hospital. Only 
ten years out of the woods and all this growth 
from nothing during a panic decade! What 
will not the next ten years show? 

Farther north, along the coast, back of it 
and on the beautiful islands, are Whatcom, 
Fairhaven, Sedro-Wooley, Mount Vernon, An- 
acortes and many other prosperous and grow- 
ing villages, of which two or three at least, on 
Bellingham bay, should be consolidated into 
one city. 

There are harbors everywhere. There is 
the richest farming region in the United 
States. Think of 140 bushels of oats on an acre 
of LaConner flats, with straw in proportion. 
Think of a land of fruits and flowers, enor- 
mously wooded and weil watered, a land 
where malaria is unknown, a fine stock and 


dairy country and fish,—well, all the world 
knows of the canneries of this region. Go 
out there some time and see tons of great 
salmon taken out at a single draft. See two 
or three Scandinavian fishermen-farmers, their 
pink-sterned boat made fast beside some can- 
nery wharf, while its owners, hats and coats 
off, are busy with pitchforks throwing great 
salmon in at the cannery door. The fishing 
schooners look as if they came from abroad, 
and though their tackles take in vast quanti- 
ties of halibut, sole, smelt, mackerel and cod, 
you are not so impressed with the wealth of 
the waters as you are when you see those 
pitchforks going. Up in Island county the 
rancher has his boat, just as an eastern 
farmer has his wagon, and from ten acres, 
together with the waters round about, he gets 
as good a living and more clear money than 
the eastern farmer gets from seventy-five 
acres. He does not work as hard, he sees 
and enjoys more in one year, has a greater 
variety of food, and gets more solid comfort 
than an eastern farmer does in a lifetime. 

The same is true toward Port Angeles and 
Dungeness, and there they have even larger 
hopes. Port Angeles confidently expects to 
be the second, possibly the first city in the 
Sound country, and so she may be some day, 
for she has the harbor, the timber at her 
back, the minerals, and the richest of land and 
waters all about her. A railway around the 
peninsular is being built this year, and pros- 
perity has come to everybody out that way. 
Such riches as lie there awaiting development 
the eastern world scarcely yet knows of. 

Indeed, the expansion of the Sound coun- 
try and its great inland empire has as yet 
hardly begun. Its development must be 
rapid for its natural products are enormous, 
and the world wants them. Such a wealth of 
timber, minerals, marble, granite, sandstone, 
limestone, brick clay, glass material, bark for 
tanning, and a hundred other things that can- 
not be found elsewhere. The Orient is 500 
miles nearer than to southern ports, Alaska is 
nearly 1,000 miles nearer, and the transcon- 
tinental lines are here. There is gathering 
here a cosmopolitan people, characterized by 
enterprise coupled with cool judgment. Here 
in the Sound region has been during the past 
twenty-five years, here and in Alaska and the 
Orient will be during the next twenty-five 
years such achievement as shall render mil- 
lions prosperous and thousands wealthy. 
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MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


HOW GLASGOW AND LONDON 


HAVE BECOME LANDLORDS 


AND HOUSED THE POOR— MANY GERMAN AND ENGLISH CITIES 
OWN THEIR STREET RAILWAYS, LIGHT THEIR STREETS, INSURE 


THEIR BUILDINGS — SUCCESSFUL 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONE 


SERVICE IN NORWAY—BEING ESTABLISHED IN ENGLAND 


JOHN MARTIN 


HE subject of municipal ownership of 
street railways, lighting plants and the 
like presses with increasing earnest- 
ness. At Chicagothe mayoralty election was 
fought on the question of street railway 
franchises. At St. Louis both candidates 
made the exaction of honest compensation for 
city franchises an important part of their pro- 
gramme. At Cleveland a promise of three- 
cent fares on street railways was the main 
recommendation of Mr. Tom Johnson, who 
was elected. At Toledo Mayor Jones, well 
known for his hostility to private ownership, 
was again elected; and at Detroit so popular 
have been Mr. Pingree’s efforts to obtain city 
ownership that hostile legislators even threat- 
ened to pass an act to prevent him running 
again for mayor. 

The experience of foreign cities must prove 
valuable. What Americans are now discus- 
sing, Europeans have long practised ; a change, 
from private to public management, the mere 
proposal of which gives rise here to bitter 
political struggle, has often been accomplished 
in Europe as a simple matter of business. 
Things dubbed “impossible” have been 
achieved and methods styled “impractical” 
adopted. 


HOUSING THE POOR. 


When Glasgow philanthropists had found 
it impossible by private action to clear the 
fever-breeding slums they resolved to use the 
powers of the city government. The Town 
Council bought eighty-eight acres of densely 
overcrowded, unsanitary property, full of nar- 
row wynds and closes, the refuge of criminals, 
the nursery of vice. It has demolished the 
old dwellings and laid out wide streets which 
are lined with municipal model tenements. 
Altogether over $1,490,000 has been expended 


in the erection of dwelling houses, and new 
blocks are now going up in a suburb to accom- 
modate the “ poorer classes,” with two-roomed 
apartments at $3.25 amonth. The buildings 
are self-supporting so that while the 7,000 ten- 
ants make no demand on the taxpayer, through 
the use of the city credit they secure better 
rooms than private enterprise offers for the 
same money. 

For the nomadic classes who are a public 
menace when herded in ill-regulated lodging 
houses, the Council built seven establishments 
which have always been full at seven and nine 
cents a night. With ample baths, with clean, 
well-aired rooms and occasional entertainments 
by visitors, the lodgers are so comfortable 
that many have yielded to the temptation to 
become respectable. Some have occupied the 
same room for several years. The enterprise 
pays five per cent. on the investment. 

In London, as in Glasgow, the first efforts 
to cope with unsanitary, over-peopled, danger- 
ous dwellings was made by private companies 
who combined philanthropy with five per cent. 
profits. Much of their work deserves high 
praise, as does the work of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company in New York. 
The proof that decent homes for the poor 
could be made to pay was itself a great gain. 
But less scrupulous imitators of the Peabody 
Trust, the Guinness Trust and the rest, put 
up block buildings, alleged “model dwellings” 
which became “ model slums.” When inves- 
tigation showed that only one-sixth of these 
tenements, occupied by 200,000 persons, had 
the light and air space, front and back, which 
the present building laws require, the London 
County Council decided that private effort 
alone was not enough. 

By Act of Parliament, the Council was re- 
quired to deal with areas that had become a 
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public menace. Its housing policy began to 
develop. In Bethnal Green it has carried 
through the largest clearance and re-building 
scheme ever attempted by a municipality. 
This area was formally opened by the Prince 
of Wales in March, 1900, and houses 5,380 
people in airy, well-lighted apartments. A 
small garden, raised in terraces and capped 
with a band-stand, occupies the centre; and 
wide streets lined with trees radiate from it. 
Every room in the dwelling gets light and air 
direct from the outside; baths and laundries 
are provided for the tenants and—there are 
no vacancies. Altogether, the Council has 
dwellings completed or in course of erection 
for 31,000 people. 

Last year it decided that to relieve over- 
crowding it must open up new sites in the 
suburbs. 

Since, the Council has acquired land for no 
less than the actual creation of two c7¢zes, one 
in the south of London at Tooting and the 
other in the north at Wood Green. The 
plans for these are drawn and show that on 
the former 5,800 persons will reside and on 
the latter 42,500. At Wood Green, where 
$7,500,000 will be invested, a space will be 
left in the centre for public buildings. (a library 
is already promised by Mr. Passmore Edwards) 
and a park will be laid out at the edge of the 
estate where a little stream winds through it. 
This will be a veritable Garden City without a 
single unsanitary room, with no private land- 
lord, with security of possession for the ten- 
ants, and all unearned increment returned to 
the whole community; a city self-supporting 
from the first and likely to yield large revenues 
ultimately to the public landlord. The inhab- 
itants will enjoy self government. They will 
neither be debauched by charity or oppressed 
by rackrents. The advantage to them will be 
to have a model landlord in a model city; the 
advantage to the general taxpayer will be the 
creation of a municipal estate without cost to 
him; and the advantage to the whole com- 
munity will lie in some relief to overcrowding. 

Berlin is suffering also from a dearth of 
good houses for work people. Its council is 
encouraging a housing fund to which citizens 
are asked to contribute, in addition to the 
quarter million dollars which the municipality 
has subscribed. From this fund the magis- 
tracy relieves the owner from laying down 
new streets where small houses are built. 
Whenever municipal land is sold a certain 
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number of houses for working people must be 
built on it, and the municipality will sell land 
at cost price to builders for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings. Similar remedies 
proved ineffective in London fifteen years 
ago. It will be shown by experiment whether 
they are sufficient in Berlin. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Berlin and Vienna have a government by 
the rich with a slight infusion of democracy. 
In each place the highest taxpayers, who con- 
tribute two-thirds of the taxes, also elect two- 
thirds of the Council. Three-fourths of the 
members of the municipal Assembly of Berlin 
are house proprietors. These undemocratic 
governments, free from all taint of demagogy 
have shown how productive city franchises can 
be made. 

In Berlin the company is required to grant 
a ten-hour day to its employees, to provide 
waiting-rooms properly warmed and lighted, 
and, from January, 1901, to fix a uniform fare 


of 2.38 cents for the whole length of the line 


both within and without the city. The city 
receives 8 per cent. of the gross profits plus 
half the net profits over 12 per cent. on old 
capital and 6 per cent. on new capital. At 
the end of the year 1919 the lines and rolling 
stock will become city property. These 
terms are drastic indeed ; yet, the citizens are 
not satisfied, and additional lines are now 
planned. 

In Vienna the company is required to sub- 
mit to the control of the city as to the design 
of the cars and the advertisements on them, 
the time-table, the provision of waiting-rooms, 
the opening of new routes, and the regulations 
for the laborers. It must pave the streets in 
a track-zone of defined width, clean the snow 
from gutter to gutter, and allow the munici- 
pality to use the line for public purposes. 
Fares are fixed on the zone system at two and 
a half cents for one or two sections and five 
cents for three or four sections, with transfers. 
During the “building years” the company 
agrees to pay the city annually a sum rising 
from $125,000 in 1899 to $320,000 in 1903. 
Afterward the rent will be from 9 to 15 per 
cent. of the gross receipts according to the 
amount, in addition to half of all the net pro- 
fits over 7 percent. Of course the books and 
documents may be inspected at any time by 
the proper public officers. These conditions 
and payments are onerous in comparison with 
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the terms so far granted in the United States. 
But the aristocratic fathers of Vienna exact 
much more. At its option the city may take 
over the entire system in January, 1914, or in 
January, 1920, but, at the end of 1925 the 
body of the road and the street electrical 
equipment complete will become public prop- 
erty without compensation, the other ma- 
chinery of all kinds pertaining to the system 
being bought at a price fixed by arbitration. 
Plainly an aristocracy can give lessons toa 
democracy in making a bargain. 

In Paris, though the central government 
forbade the city to operate the municipal sub- 
way which was opened in time for the ex- 
hibition last year, the conditions secured from 
the company are creditable to the business 
skill of the officials. First and second class 
fares of three and six cents are to be charged 
and one-third of the gross receipts paid to the 
city—a rent likely to return fully five per cent. 
on the investment. For the laborers an annual 
holiday of ten days on full pay is granted and 
a sick and accident fund is established to which 
the leasing company pays three times as much 
asthemen. After thirty-five years the lease 
will revert to the city and the rolling stock 
will be purchased at a valuation. 

After vainly trying to force improved labor 
Clauses on the corporation that leased its lines, 
Glasgow, in 1894, determined to’operate them 
itself. It offered to purchase the old equip- 
ment on condition that the displaced company 
would not start a rival line. The company de- 
clined, and the city provided new cars, stables 
and horses. When the competing omnibuses 
appeared the canny Scots declared that they 
preferred to ride in their own cars and they 
mocked the empty ’buses as they rattled by. 
The company’s conveyances were withdrawn. 
The Council reduced the hours of the drivers, 
conductors, and others to ten a day, granted 
one day’s rest in seven (a movable Sabbath, 
formerly denied by the unco’ guid directors) 
and established an improved schedule of wages. 
They have reduced fares thirty-three per cent. 
and given one cent rides for short distances— 
a boon highly appreciated by people with small 
incomes. In the last financial year, after pro- 
viding for all working expenses, interest on 
bonds, ample depreciation and a sinking fund 
which will wipe out the capital account in 
thirty-three years, they had a disposable 
balance of $232,800. 

The London Council has secured as good 
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results on even shorter trial. On January Ist, 
1899, it commenced the direct working of 
practically all the street railways (“trams ” as 
the English call them) south of the Thames 
which it had purchased from the company on 
terms fixed by arbitration. Like Glasgow it 
has established a ten-hour day and a six-day 
week for employees. It has raised wages to 
an amount in total, including the cost of the 
ten-hour day, of $120,000 per annum. It has 
started an all-night service of great value to the 
public and has reduced fares so far that forty- 
four per cent. of the passengers pay one cent, 
forty-three per cent. pay two cents and only 
one per cent. pay over four cents. To the con- 
sumers this reduction of fares secures a saving 
of $97,500 and yet the Council last year, after 
paying all charges for working, for interest, for 
depreciation, and for sinking fund, had a net 
balance of $274,000. The Council is now in- 
stalling electric traction, the completion of 
which means making two cents the maximum 
fare, the one cent fare distances being retained 
for weary people with very slender purses. 
So much better are these results than are 
those derived from the lines on the north of 
the Thames which were leased to the old com- 
pany from 1897 to 1910, that steps are now 
being taken to purchase the unexpired term 
of the lease, and to extend public working to 
all parts of the city. This is the more im- 
portant as the northern lines will be extended 
to the new model city at Wood Green. 

The municipal operation of street railways 
at Sheffield, Liverpool, Nottingham, Leeds and 
other British cities has meant, likewise, better 
conditions for the employees, reduced fares, 
and substantial net profits. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Outside of London, only five or six large 
towns in Great Britain are without municipal 
gas-works, and a majority of the exceptions 
have started electric light plants. Through- 
out the country municipal gas is sold at ten 
per cent. less than corporation gas, and the 
quality is better. The smaller price repre- 
sents $3,300,000 a year to the consumers in 
addition to the annual net profits, which help 
to pay for schools, parks, concerts, etc. 

Berlin and 374 other cities in Germany own 
their own gas-works. Wherever it has been 
tried the people are well satisfied. 

Progressive cities in the old world are run- 
ning their own electric lighting plants also. 
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In London, the district of Shoreditch, a 
working-class quarter without any wealthy 
streets, sells the cheapest electric light in the 
metropolis, and made a profit last year of 
$35,000 after paying all charges. Islington, 
Hammersmith and St. Pancras have success- 
ful municipal works, and eight other districts 
have plants in course of construction. In a 
short time most of London will be lighted by 
municipal electricity. 

Throughout Great Britain electricity for 
light and power is fast becoming one of the 
leading municipal industries of the country. 
Its growth has been phenomenal. At the end 
of 1900, 198 works were in operation in cities, 
130 of them being under municipal manage- 
ment and 68 in private hands. Out of 212 
institutions in course of construction, 99 be- 
longed to public bodies, while 113 others had 
authority from parliament to establish plants. 


MUNICIPAL FIRE INSURANCE 


One of the latest projects of British cities 
is the insurance by themselves of their corpo- 
rate property. As fire brigades improve in- 
surance risks become lighter to the companies. 
Statistics show that the amount paid by British 
city governments during a long period has 
been several times as much as the amount 
received for fire losses. Therefore the Lon- 
don School Board has formed its own fund by 
accumulating premiums formerly paid to a 
company. For special risks it still uses the 
Insurance Corporations. In fifteen years, by 
this method of self-insurance, it saved a suf- 
ficient fund to insure its property permanently 
without further contributions. 

So striking has been the economy where 
this system has been tried that Glasgow, 
Nottingham, Manchester, Birmingham and 
other cities in Great Britain, are now moving 
in the same direction. 

In Berlin the system has gone much far- 
ther. There all the buildings are compulsorily 
insured at a valuation made by city officials. 
Every year the premium rate is fixed just to 
cover the cost, and is collected as a tax. 
Stringent building laws and relentless admin- 
istration in Berlin reduce fire risks, and 
enable the city to be secure with a fire brigade 
which America would consider hopelessly slow 
and ill-equipped. Switzerland has a system of 
cantonal insurance against fire, compulsory in 
a few cases, and covering risks of over 
$160,000,000. Better attend to both pre- 
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vention and insurance ourselves, these cities 
have said, than rely upon doubtful competition 
to reduce rates as we improve preventives. 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES 


Trondjem, the third city of Norway (30,000 
inhabitants), is the banner town in respect to 
municipal telephones. The town builds all 
lines itself, supplies the instruments, and 
maintains the system for a charge of $16.65 
per year for a business place, and half as 
much for a private house when within a mile 
of the central station. For every 100 metres 
(108 yards) beyond, an addition of $1.37 is 
made. Switzerland, Austria, Belgium and 
France manage their telephones as a national 
service in connection with the post-office, and 
therefore leave no room and no desire for 
separate city action. But in England, where 
the National Telephone Company has a license 
from the post-office, which does not expire till 
1911, a Parliamentary Committee reported in 
1899 that the service in the great cities could 
be best improved and cheapened by the 
establishment of municipal systems. Glasgow, 
Brighton, Eastbourne and other towns are 
now constructing their equipment, and this 
year Tunbridge Wells, an inland watering 
place, prosperous but less fashionable than 
100 years ago, has taken the lead by opening 
its municipal service. 

In all these cases of drastic change and 
civic experiment it is remarkable that the 
active agents have not been revolutionary 
agitators, eager to upset society and inaugu- 
rate a new era ; but steady-going, long-headed 
business men of good standing. 

The British cities are ruled by the same 
men who conduct the largest industrial opera- 
tions in them, men who are financially honest 
and display their civic loyalty by getting the 
same advantage for the community as they 
would get for themselves. So far as the 
measures are socialistic they were carried in 
spite of that adjective and by the.weight of 
their economic advantage. Not theoretical 
perfection but practical benefit was sought. 
Therefore, as I have shown, the pioneer activ- 
ities profit the tax-payer, the consumer and 
the employee alike. Business not charity is 
stamped on them. Their chief point of inter- 
est is their demonstration of the ability of a 
city to manage revenue-producing services so 
as to secure for all that advantage which, 
under private management, goes to a few. 
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THE LESSENING NUMBER OF MEN 


IN TRAINING FOR 


THE PULPIT, AND THE DECLINE IN THE THOROUGHNESS 
OF THEIR PREPARATION IN COMPARISON WITH PREPA- 
RATION FOR OTHER PROFESSIONS — AN INVESTIGATION 


BY 


me KEY. S&S. D. 


ORTY years ago one would have denied 
in that the clergy were the best edu- 
cated class of men in this country. 
In the Presbyterian, the Episcopal, and the 
Congregational churches, the minister was 
almost always a college graduate, was a man 
of literary habits, knew something of science 
and history, and was in general easily in ad- 
vance of the people among whorn he lived in 
education and general information. Among 
Roman Catholics, Methodists and Baptists, 
while the clergy were as a rule not liberally 
educated, they were still in advance of their 
people. 

At-that date the only rival of the pulpit 
was the bar. But it was only the selected 
members of the bar who could fairly be com- 
pared with the clergy in education. The 
special preparation for the practice of the 
law was incredibly slight. Mr. Lincoln, if I 
remember rightly, studied law only three 
months before he was admitted to the bar. 
General Sherman was admitted to the bar 
and appeared in court without any legal train- 
ing whatever. The usual path for the young 
man who wished to become a lawyer was to 
“read law” for a brief period in the office of 
some lawyer, familiarize himself with a few 
legal forms, copy some deeds and convey- 
ances, get a practical knowledge of the 
machinery of courts, open an office and learn 
law, if the fates so willed, by experimenting 
upon his clients. There was no test which 
compared with those laid down for applicants 
for the ministry. 

I have before me a memorandum of the 
questions which were faced by a young man 
before a Presbytery for his examination thirty- 
five years ago. It was in a remote country 
district of Pennsylvania. The young man 
was “roasted” from morn till eve. Of the 
twenty or more ministers present every one 
was a college graduate, as was the candidate 
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himself. An original thesis in Latin was de- 
manded and presented. A sample of his 
scholarship was required by the impromptu 
exegesis of a Greek and a Hebrew passage 
laid before him. He was examined in his- 
tory, in philosophy, in theology, and all this 
after a most careful investigation of the 
young man’s character and personal qualities. 

Nothing at all comparable to this stood 
across the path of the young man who pro- 
posed to practice law. The medical profession 
also was very much more poorly furnished. 
A young man who looked forward to practic- 
ing medicine entered a physician’s office, was 
introduced to the skeleton behind the door, 
read a few books on anatomy, physiology and 
practice, rolled pills and folded powders, drove 
about with the doctor to see how he did 
things, attended a four or five months’ course 
of “lectures,” dissected one or two “ parts,” 
watched a number of operations, and then 
went home and put out his sign. Occasion- 
ally he grew up to be a good doctor, but more 
frequently he did not. 

In any case neither the lawyer nor the 
doctor was looked to,as the natural leader 
and spokesman in the little community where 
they dwelt. That ‘place was taken by the 
minister. Of technical schools there were 
practically none: The engineer and the 
chemist either picked up their equipment 
where they could or sought it abroad. The 
general fact was that the ministry was by far 
the best equipped and most highly educated 
class of men in the country, and their influ- 
ence was in proportion. Apart from the 
purely spiritual motive, which I do not discuss, 
it offered a career for the finest young men. 
The “honor men” in the graduating college 
class were likely to seek it, and in fact usually 
did so. , 

Does the ministry to-day hold the same 
relative position of ability and influence ? 
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Does it attract to its ranks men of as high 
character and ability? Do the theological 
schools in which it is trained hold the same 
relative rank among other professional schools 
for efficiency and thoroughness? I do not 
ask whether or not the ministry is losing its 
place of influence in our common life. That 
question will answer itself if we can find out 
whether or not the clergy are equipped to 
hold the place. 

It is within the last forty years that the 
chief development has been made of schools 
of law, medicine and technology. By far the 
greater number of them have been created 
within that period. A dozen new professions 
which require preliminary education have been 
evolved during that time, such as journalism, 
chemical engineering, mining engineering, hy- 
draulic engineering, pedagogy, to say nothing 
of specialized original research in every direc- 
tion. How does the ministry as a profession 
stand among them all? Are as many men, 
and as good men seeking entrance to it? And 
are they relatively as well equipped as the 
ministers were a generation ago? The fol- 
lowing tables may throw some light upon the 
question. The figures are all in cases copied 
from the Report of the United States Com- 
mission of Education; from the statistics of 
churches in United States census report for 
1800 and 1890; from Carroll’s “ Religious 
Forces in the United States ;” and from cata- 
logues for 1900 of theological seminaries, 
universities, law and technical schools. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of increase in church membership, and the 
percentage of increase of students in theologi- 
cal seminaries from 1880 to 1897: 
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Several points of interest may be noted. 
One is the seemingly curious pause or decline 
in the Roman Catholic church between 1880 
and 1890. This appears to contradict the 
common impression as to the study and rapid 
growth of that body. It may possibly be 
only apparent, and to be accounted for by 
some change in the method of report, though 
there is nothing to show that this is the case. 
It is the more striking because during the 
same period the growth of Protestant churches 
was quite phenomenal. In the absence of 
any reason to believe that these latter gained 
in any unusual degree by means of converts 
from Romanism the explanation would have 
to be sought in causes which do not lie in our 
way in this paper. We are not concerned 
here with the question of whether the churches 
have gained in membership, but whether or 
not young men are seeking the Christian 
Ministry in as great numbers now as formerly, 
and what kind of men these latter-day 
theological students are. 

An examination of this table will show some 
very singular facts. The first is the rapid 
growth of the Protestant churches during the 
decade 1880-1890. The Baptists gained more 
than one-half. —The Methodists nearly doubled 
The Presbyterians gained forty-two per cent. 
The Episcopal church doubled its membership 
and more than half as much again. The 
Roman Catholic church stood still both in 
membership and seminaries. But the Protes- 
tant church which increased its membership 
most increased its theological students least. 
The Episcopal church showed a gain of 160 
per cent. in members, and only seven per 
cent. in students. The Lutherans increased 
in number only twenty-eight per cent., and in 
students ninety-seven per cent. The Re- 
formed church makes the most remarkable 
showing so far as percentages appear, but as 
that body is relatively very small these figures 
do not mean much. 

But now note the astonishing arrest of 
growth in Protestantism all along the line 
during the seven years, 1890-1897, and note 
farther that the decline in the number of 
students in seminaries is many fold greater 
than the decline in growth of membership. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the Lutherans 
nearly doubled the number of their seminaries ; 
in the seven years following they lost all this 
and ten per cent. beside. The Baptist gain 
fell from forty-two per cent. to nothing; the 
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Methodist from sixty-six per cent. gain to 
eleven per cent. loss; the Lutheran from 
ninety-seven per cent. gain to ten per cent. 
loss; the Roman Catholic rose from minus 
one per cent. to plus forty-five per cent.; the 
Presbyterian from fourteen to forty-three per 
cent., and the Episcopal from fifteen to 
twenty-two per cent. 

Nothing would be gained by a comparison 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic figures. 
The whole vocation of the Roman priesthood, 
the conditions which govern it, the preparation 
for it, are all so radically different from those 
which obtain in Protestantism that no com- 
parison can be made. The apparent gain in 
Presbyterian seminaries and loss in those of 
Baptists and Methodists may to a considerable 
extent be accounted for by the fact that many 
of the students of these latter churches go to 
Presbyterian seminaries for their education, 
but return to their own denominations for 
ordination. 

The general and obvious fact is that in 
Protestantism generally the gain in member- 
ship is less, and in students very much less 
than during the preceding decade. 

Two farther questions may now be asked: 

Are the theological students of to-day 
being as well educated as was the ministry of 
a generation ago? This question cannot be 
answered with certainty, as there are no data 
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among those who entered the ministry thirty 
years ago is, that the young men of to-day are 
far less thoroughly equipped relatively to the 
general.education of the people. 

The other question is, Does the course of 
theological students to-day compare favorably 
with that which students in other professions 
are pursuing ? 

To throw some light on the point a letter 
was addressed at random to fifty-three men in 
the middle year of theological seminaries whom 
the catalogues showed to be college graduates, 
asking them, 

First, how, in their opinion, the seminary 
faculties compared for teaching ability with the 
faculties of their several colleges ? and, 

Second, how the students in the seminaries, 
on the average, compared for ability and force 
with their classmates in college ? 

The substance of the reply in almost every 
case was that, 

First, the teaching force in the seminary is 
distinctly inferior to that in the college; and 
that, 

Second, the average quality of the student 
in the seminary is distinctly superior to that 
in the university. 

The following table may give still fur- 
ther light upon the question as it exists 
to-day. Five each of the best theological 
seminaries, .medical schools, law schools, and 
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It will be noted that the percentage of college graduates in theological seminaries is far and away greater than 


the other schools. 
above that in seminaries. 


But on the other hand the work actually required in medical and technical schools is far and away 
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The theological seminary is quite a modern 
institution, and it may almost be said to be an 
American invention. It has not been the cus- 
tom of the church throughout the ages to pre- 
pare its ministry in ecclesiastical schools. The 
theory has always been that a man in mature 
life hears the divine call, and leaves his nets 
or his farm or his place at the receipt of custom 
to be an apostle. This has been largely con- 
tradicted, however, by the facts. In the 
Roman church the priesthood has long been a 
highly specialized profession for which pro- 
longed technical training is requisite. In the 
early church it was not so, nor was it so during 
the middle ages, nor was it so at first anywhere 
within Protestantism. 

For example, Justin Martyr was a Greek 
philosopher; Augustine a professional rhet- 
~ orician ; Ambrose was a lawyer ; Anselm was a 
merchant ; Thomas Aquinas was a dialectician ; 
Calvin was a lawyer ; Bishop Barrow was pro- 
fessor of Greek and mathematics; Bishop 
Andrews was master of Pembroke Hall. 

But within the last fifty years, and in the 
United States chiefly, the law of specialization 
which operates everywhere has made of the 


minister a specialist who requires a technical 
training. Special schools have therefore arisen 
to furnish the training needed. If they are 
less efficient and less thorough than other pro- 
fessional schools it is probably largely due to 
the fact that the object which they have in 
view is uncertain and ill defined. A Roman 
Catholic Seminary knows pretty well what it 
is trying to do; it is training men to be min- 
isters of a ritual cultus and directors of con- 
sciences. The Protestant seminaries, when 
they began, proposed to train men to be ex- 
pert interpreters of an infallible Book. While 
they sought this end directly they achieved it. 
But the time has now come when they have 
become doubtful about that object, but have 
not yet seen their way to change their method. 

Whether it be due to the incertitude and 
hesitancy which this situation produces, or to 
a general falling away of public interest for 
religion, the fact seems clear that the number 
of young men being educated for the ministry 
is steadily diminishing, and that the education 
which they are receiving is as to quality and 
thoroughness falling behind that required for 
entrance to other professions. 
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THE AMERICAN INVENTOR, NOW A GREAT ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURER— REASONS FOR AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
SUPREMACY — ENGLISH AND AMERICAN METHODS COMPARED 


BY 
CHALMERS ROBERTS 


taken place in the nationality of Sir 

Hiram Maxim, who is an American 
by birth, and the honors showered upon him 
by his adopted nation, which keep this 
change constantly in view, he is still in char- 
acter an American. To some people expa- 
triation is never excusable, and there have, 
indeed, been recent examples of expatriation 
for which no real reason could be given. But 
no one will look into the history of the young 
inventor who, after years of hard labor, met 
with wholesale rebuffs at the hand of his 
home government and compatriot capitalists, 
and fail to find justification in his deter- 


Die: the legal change which has 


mination to make his home with others. It 
was necessary, from business reasons, that he 
should become a British subject. He is con- 
stantly asserting his American birth and ex- 
presses unswerving admiration for the national 
genius of his native land. 

Many years ago a family by the name of 
Maxim moved into the small village of San- 
gerville, Maine. Even at that time one of 
the younger Maxims was marked out as the 
usual “strange hoy,” forced to show his 
metal in combats with the other boys of the 
village. He easily proved his valor. One 
is on record where he completely vanquished 
a rival of over twice his age.- When his 
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family moved to Abbott village his reputa- 
tion had preceded him. He proceeded to live 
up to it. No doubt many in those little 
country towns still find it hard to believe that 
the bad boy they knew is the man made a 
knight by the Great Queen. 

Even in those early days there were glim- 
mering promises of the future. This boy was 
the first to make bicycle wheels with two rows 
of spokes and a suspended hub. He did this 
as early as 1858 at the age of eighteen. He 
had attended the ordinary local school until 
he was fourteen years old. Then he was ap- 
prenticed to a carriage builder. Several years 
after this he was at his uncle’s engineering 
works at Fitchburg, Mass., and later he gained 
experience with an instrument maker anda 
shipbuilder in turn. While yet a schoolboy 
he showed a taste for mechanical work in his 
father’s wood-working factory and grist mill. 
His father had given some attention to aerial 
flight and the son had also secured definite 
knowledge toward the solution of this difficult 
problem. Among many youthful inventions 
a novel mousetrap obtained much local celeb- 
rity. It was, however, as an inventor of 
automatic machinery for making carburetted 
air to light houses and buildings that he be- 
came known. 

In 1878, when the advent of electricity had 
greatly damaged the gas business, he took up 
the question of electric lighting and filed the 
first patent for depositing carbon on carbon 
rods electrically heated in an atmosphere of 
hydro-carbon vapors. It was said at the time 
that Mr. Maxim had come nearer to making 
artificial diamonds than anyone else who had 
ever lived. This was one of the inventions 
which made incandescent lighting possible. 
The filaments of all lamps are now treated by 
this process. In 1881 the inventor was made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor at the 
Paris Electrical exhibition because he exhibited 
the first machine for keeping currents con- 
stant in a system of incandescent lighting. 

But it was the invention of the automatic 
gun which made his name famous throughout 
the civilized world. It was in 1883, at some 
small works which he had established at Hatton 
Garden, London, that he made the auto- 
matic gun. When it was announced that an 
American electrical engineer had made a gun 
which would load and fire itself, England was 
incredulous—it was too good tobe true. But 
the gun was on exhibition and could be in- 
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spected. Since then most of the famous 
men in the world have at one time or another 
fired a Maxim gun. Among these was the 
present King of England while he was yet 
Prince of Wales. He has always taken the 
greatest interest in Sir Hiram’s work, and 
said it was a source of pleasure that among 
the first men he knighted was the American 
inventor, whose nomination for knighthood 
was one of the last official acts of his mother, 
the Queen. The gun marked a new epoch in 
the manufacture of firearms and in army 
tactics. The automatic system has_ been 
adopted for every machine gun throughout 
the world, and the little company which was 
formed in Hatton Garden has been merged 
into one of the largest concerns in the 
world—Messrs. Vickers’ Sons & Maxim— 
who now employ more than 14,000 hands, 
and who are able at their own works to build, 
engine and arm a complete battleship. 

After the automatic gun, Sir Hiram turned 
his attention to a system of throwing ecrial 
torpedoes. It was believed that it would be 
better to throw torpedoes through the air 
than to propel them through the water. 
This would mean larger torpedoes, a more 
rapid rate of fire, and more accurate aiming 
and longer range. A torpedo gun was made 
and a system worked out. Another plan was 
to make a great torpedo gun which would ex- 
plode the charge in the water near a ship, 
insuring safety by a delayed-action fuse, the 
moving part of which was only liberated by 
centrifugal action. 

When Lord Wolseley saw the automatic 
gun fire a large number of rounds, he was 
surprised at the amount of smoke which was 
piled up, and suggested employing smokeless 
powder. Sir Hiram had been experimenting 
with smokeless powders, some of which had 
nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton as constituent 
parts, and as far back as the early part of 
1887 he had taken out patents in England on 
a powder in which nitro-glycerine and gun- 
cotton were pressed into threads like the 
cordite of to-day. Specimens of cordite were 
sent to the United States to be tested, and at 
the trial at Springfield the committee re- 
ported that the Maxim cordite was in all ways 
the best. This is but an example of the 
diversity of work which this really great in- 
ventor has accomplished. The automatic gun 
was distinctly a mechanical triumph. The 
cordite was a question of pure chemistry. 
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It is highly characteristic of the man and 
the race he springs from that he consented 
recently to talk with me about American and 
British trade. To reach an Englishman of 
relatively the same position, all manner of 
propitiation and indorsement would have been 
necessary. Speaking first on the general 
subject of modern trade conditions, Sir Hiram 
said : 

“Tt is almost impossible for the average 
man to realize the enormous difference under 
which the workingman of to-day lives and 
labors in comparison to his predecessor of 
100 years ago. Mechanical appliances were 
then of the very crudest nature, rapid pro- 
duction was impossible, and wages very low. 
In the absence of machinery everything had 
to be made by hand, production was slow and 
painful, and the hours of labor were long. 
Indeed it may be truly said that man then 
lived by the sweat of his brow. The work- 
ing classes had to be content with the barest 
necessities. As a result of low wages they 
could not be considered purchasers. The 
purchasing class was limited to the compara- 
tively rich. A hundred years ago the working 
people lived in mere hovels, without light or 
comfort, and always with bare floors. To- 
day the workingmen of America purchase 
more square miles of carpet than were sold in 
Europe during the whole of the eighteenth 
century. 

«« Suppose anyone were to make Winchester 
rifles by hand; they would cost at least $300 
each, and none but an extremely skilful man 
could make them. But now by the use of 
greatly improved automatic machinery, un- 
skilled workmen and boys are able to produce 
these rifles with rapidity and cheapness. A 
watch in the last century represented a great 
amount of labor. The market was small and 
few were made; but to-day they are largely 
made by automatic machinery, and their cost 
in labor has been so reduced that their use is 
not confined to the rich. The workmen, who 
in the first instance were not purchasers at 
all, have become the largest purchasers, 
thereby creating a new demand. Thousands 
are employed in watch making, where only 
hundreds were employed before. 

“Thus the great change which has come in 
manufacturing industries during the last hun- 
dred years is due altogether to improvements 
in machinery and mechanical appliances. By 
the cheapening of production, especially 
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through the decrease of labor required for any 
particular article, the manufacturer has been 
able to pay the working class a much larger 
wage, and this, together with the cheapening 
of the product, has converted the working 
class itself into the most important purchas- 
ing class that we have. The whole trend of 
western Civilization is in the direction of rapid 
and cheap production. Every one whose eyes 
are not blinded by trade union fallacies must 
see that the greater the production and the 
less the labor represented in the article the 
greater the market must inevitably be; pro- 
duction and the market react upon each 
other.” 

“There is, however,” I suggested, “a 
marked difference between the British and 
the American workingman.” 

“Yes. But that is greatly a result of dif- 
fering conditions and methods. In the United 
States, especially in the New England states, 
very high salaries are paid to really skilful, 
able and active mechanics. As a rule there 
is no such thing as a fixed wage, each man 
being paid in proportion to his skill and his 
application to business and every encourage- 
ment is given to inventive genius. Any man 
who can cheapen a process by designing new 
tools is considered of great value to the man- 
ufacturer and is paid accordingly. The New 
England manufacturer, who is alive to the 
fact that success depends upon the rapidity 
and consequent cheapness of production, can 
pay a skilled mechanic $5 a day, and still be 
able to place in the European market many 
articles of manufacture at prices below those 
which prevail in Europe. In England there 
isa great degree of conservatism, not only 
among the working people but among the 
manufacturers themselves. When I first 
came to England if I went into a factory, and 
saw work being done in an old or crude 
fashion and suggested any improvement either 
to the workman or his employer I at once 
found them very combative. They consid- 
ered it necessary to say only that it was the 
English system. 

“In New England the manufacturer is 
always seeking something new; he cannot 
afford to use old or imperfect tools. In Eng- 
land the tendency of the manufacturer is not 
to get a new tool so long as there is anything 
left of the old one. In New England the 
manufacturer as a rule takes great pride in 
the cleanliness and order of his shop. He 
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thinks of nothing but his business and of 
bringing it to the highest degree of perfection. 
He has no interests outside his factory. In 
England, on the contrary, the manufacturer 
is apt to look on his work differently. Asa 
rule he takes very little interest in what is 
going on, does not identify himself with the 
working people at all and is looking forward 
to the time when he shall retire from business 
and have nothing more to do with commerce 
or manufacture. In New England the work- 
ing mechanic takes great pride in learning his 
profession thoroughly. He talks shop in 
season and out of season and has an extensive 
and well selected kit of tools. The British 
mechanic looks upon his trade only as a badge 
of servitude; he never thinks of his business 
when he is not obliged to and as far as his 
tools are concerned he is often content with a 
centre punch and a hammer.” 

“ Still,’ I interposed, “I have noticed that 
when the British workman goes to the United 
States he soon takes a position second to 
none.” 

“The American workman wishes to get 
on, he wishes to rise to the top of the ladder, 
he is jealous of other workmen, he does not 
like the idea of being beaten at his own trade. 
The result is that he accomplishes a great 
deal more work in a day than any other 
workman in the world. The English work- 
ingman on the other hand is controlled by 
trade unions. He can receive only a certain 
wage. He has no ambition to purchase a 
house, he cares nothing for books or carpets, 
and spends a great part of his earnings in 
beer, tobacco and betting on horses. Still I 
fully agree with you that when the same man 
emigrates to the United States he soon adopts 
American ideas, becomes ambitious, tem- 
perate, and is able in a short time to do quite 
as much work as his American brethren.” 

Sir Hiram was asked concerning his ex- 
perience with British trade unions. 

“The British manufacturer,” he said, “ has 
afar greater difficulty to contend with than 
that of tools. A very clever Scotchman, who 
was once manager of our works, said the 
greatest obstacle he had to contend with was 
‘organized idleness,’ while the present mana- 
ger of our gun works, although an engineer 
of the very highest order, confesses that his 
duties are rather those of a detective than of 
an engineer. Trade unionism has reached a 
development in England unknown in any 
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other part of the world, and perhaps the most 
malignant type is that found among the metal 
workers. The union known as the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers not only at- 
tempts to prevent what they are pleased to call 
unskilled mechanics from working machines at 
all, but if their own men are themselves em- 
ployed on machines, they resort to every trick 
and expedient to limit the output. In many 
cases a lathe may runa whole day without ever 
taking a cut at all. They oppose the intro- 
duction of new systems or new tools. In fact 
all their influence is directed against rapid and 
cheap production. A large English manu- 
facturer said to me recently that there are 
more than a hundred different ways in which 
an employee can cheat his employer. 

“ The fact is that the interference of the 
trade union is so vexatious and arbitrary that 
English employers feel disposed to make 
almost any sacrifice to get rid of it, and it 
appears to me that the only hope lies in the 
direction of the Federation of the Employers, 
a society formed in England some years ago. 
If the employers can be made to understand 
that the principal obstacle which prevents 
England from competing with the other 
nations of the world in the manufacture of 
metal articles is trade unionism, and that the 
only practical way of combatting it is by 
counter combination on their own part, then 
the time cannot be far distant when the trade 
unions will be robbed of their power to do 
harm, and once more it may become a pleasure 
to do business in England. 

“A great deal has been said about the 
necessity of harmony between the employers 
and the employed. There is no question but 
that this harmony exists in a great many of 
the American shops. In Germany also there 
seems to be a coimplete understanding between 
the master and the men in regard to cheap 
and rapid production. The German workman 
understands that he has the whole world to 
compete with, and he is willing to meet the 
master half way in order to get the work. I 
remember a case in point. By a mutual un- 
derstanding between the master and the men 
a contract was taken at reduced wages, with 
the result that the work was so cheapened 
that the master was able to pay full rates at 
the end of the year. 

“In England, on the contrary, it is quite 
out of the question to attempt to come to 
any mutual understanding of this sort with 
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the workmen. I know one case where a large 
contract was taken on the basis of existing 
wages, and no sooner did the men find that 
the contract had been signed than they struck 
for an increase. As the contract had been 
taken only on a small margin of profit, it was 
found impossible to accede to their demands. 
The work was taken to France. When the 
strike ended there was nothing to do. The 
Frenchmen got the work, they have kept it 
ever since, and the English works have now 
been closed for several years. 

“If England wishes to compete success- 
fully and to maintain the position which she 
sought to occupy as a great manufacturing 
nation, she will not only have to equip her 
factories with the latest and best instruments, 
but she will also have to obtain the earnest 
codperation of the men who work those instru- 
ments. The antagonism which at present 
exists between the masters and the men is 
altogether artificial. The great majority of 
the employers treat their men with absolute 
justice. Unfortunately in many cases the 
wages paid are so high as to leave nothing for 
the master. If the men were left to them- 
selves they would probably very soon see that 
it was to their interest to do their best and 
look upon their employers as friends and 
benefactors; but the working man has been 
taught by the professional agitator that his 
greatest enemy is his employer. He is made 
to believe that to be a capitalist is to bea 
criminal and that to cheat his master is the 
only way to ‘get square’ with him, and he is 
foolish enough to pay the man who teaches 
him this folly enough to enable him to live 
without working.” 

“What mechanical improvements do you 
think most necessary in British. manufacturing 
methods?” I asked Sir Hiram. 

“TI should say the adoption of what is 
known as_ standardization and interchange- 
ability. The Americans first adopted this, I 
think, in connection with the manufacture of 
Springfield rifles. Before that time each par- 
ticular rifle had its own individuality—no two 
were alike. The introduction of the inter- 
changeable system did away with all this 
irregularity and greatly simplified and cheap- 
ened the product. It enable the manufact- 
urers to make all the separate pieces in large 
quantities, each particular piece being fitted 
toa gauge. If it passed the gauge it was 
sure to fit the gun. The Americans are not 
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alone in the use of this system to-day as far 
as guns are concerned but they have applied 
it to many other things, such as locomotives, 
steam engines and even bridges. This has 
given them a great advantage. One of the 
reasons why the interchangeable system pays 
better in the United States than it could in 
Europe is because the United States is so 
much bigger than any country in Europe. It 
costs a great deal to make jigs and gauges 
and it does not pay unless the output is very 
large. Perhaps there is no maker of locomo- 
tives in Europe whom it would pay to adopt 
the system now used by the Baldwins of Phil- 
adelphia.”’ 

“Ts the British business man indolent or 
merely deliberate?” I asked. 

“T do not think we can call the English 
business men indolent when we consider that 
they have accumulated more wealth in pro- 
portion to their numbers than any other peo- 
ple that ever lived in the world. In almost 
every part of the world British capital is 
invested.” 

“You were speaking just now of what 
England must do to maintain her present 
position in the commercial. world. Do you 
expect her to regain her lost leadership ?”’ 


“T think there can be no question that the 


United States will continue to lead. In fact 
I feel certain that she will not only maintain 
the lead, but will increase it. I might say 
that in the immediate future she ought to 
lead all competitors put together. By this I 
do not mean that English manufactures or 
exports will fall off; for England will no 
doubt maintain easily the position which she 
now occupies. It is her relative position 
which she has lost. American manufacturers 
have many advantages in their favor, such as 
a very large, rich prosperous population, and 
absolute free trade from one end of the 
country to the other. The number of pur- 
chasers is not only greater than any other 
country, but the standard of living among the 
working classes is much higher. Conse- 
quently the purchasing class is vastly out of 
proportion to that found in any other country 
in the world. 

“ Moreover in the United States coal and 
iron are very cheap and abundant, and the 
labor troubles are not so nettling as they are 
in England. It seems to me that the forma- 
tion of immense trusts in the United States 
cannot fail to be very advantageous to the 
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Taken when the present King was the Prince of Wales 
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manufacturing interests of the country. There 
is no question that there is a certain clique in 
the United States which is seeking to agitate 
the working people, and to stir up the strife 
between master and man that has proved so 
disastrous in England. If they should suc- 
ceed the cost of production would be vastly 
increased in the United States. 

“ During the last six or seven years the 
engineering trades of England have been 
very prosperous, and this prosperity is princi- 
pally due to the fact that, in the great strike 
which took place in 1896 and 1897, the 
workmen struck, not for higher wages, but 
for the control of the works. They practically 
asked that the management of the engineer- 
ing works should be turned over to the pro- 
fessional agitator. The claim was so prepos- 
terous that for the first time in the history of 
England a solid and dona fide combination of 
the manufacturers was formed; in other 
words a union of the employers was able to 
hold out against the strike until the funds of 
the strikers were exhausted. Had it not 


been for this combination the present pros- 
perity of the engineering trades would have 
been impossible. 

“JT think that we may consider the great 


trusts of the United States little more than 
combinations of employers who arrange a 
plan to make it impossible for any single firm 
to withdraw or to take advantage of other 
firms. If such a combination does nothing 
more than to prevent strikes it will give the 
Americans a decided advantage over their 
European rivals.” 

* Do you think that economic and _ political 
changes will be necessary for the retention of 
the present British position ?” 

“England has many natural advantages, 
while all the disadvantages are self-made and 
artificial. England has plenty of coal and 
iron. If it were possible to import, say, 
Italians who would work a reasonable number 
of hours in the mines, coal and iron would be 
greatly cheapened in England. England has 
better coal and more of it than any other 
European country, and iron of a better quality 
is cheaply and easily imported from Norway, 
Sweden and Spain. England has more capi- 
tal than any other country in the world of the 
same population. England has also an im- 
mense mercantile fleet which is ready to take 
her products into the most distant parts of the 
world, But as against this the employers are 
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too conservative. Many of the English fac- 
tories would be greatly benefitted by a fire. 
If you try to instruct them, they will answer 
that everyone knows that machinery is better 
in England than anywhere else in the world. 

“In regard to protection there is no ques- 
tion that a considerable number of people in 
England are in favor of some kind of protec- 
tion against foreign competition. I think, 
however, that it will be a long time coming, 
and when it does come, that it will be like a 
good many other laws and have exactly a con- 
trary effect to that which its framers would 
wish.” 

“Do you look forward to any large move- 
ment of British trade interests to the United 
States?” 

“The United States is relatively a new 
country. I think we might say that England 
is the most remarkable little country in the 
world just as the United States is the most 
remarkable big country. There are and will 
be for many years to come vast openings for 
the employment of capital in the United 
States. The resources of England are already 
developed ; the resources of the United States, 
on the other hand, are only partially de- 
veloped; and, as England has more accumu- 
lated capital than any other nation and as 
capital can be employed to the greatest ad- 
vantage in the United States, we may, I 
think, look forward to a large movement of 
capital in the direction of the newer country.” 

“Moreover, Englishmen as a rule do not 
like to be bullied by trade-union leaders. 
They naturally prefer to invest their capital 
where there is least chance of annoyance from 
this source. 

“Tn regard te a trade partnership, as an 
Anglo-Saxon I am very much in favor of a 
general strong alliance between the two coun- 
tries. I feel sure that there is but one way 
for the great Anglo-Saxon race to hold the 
place which it has won by virtue of its great 
strength and resources, and that is by enter- 
ing intoa strong general alliance. Europe at 
the present moment is forced to make very 
large purchases from both these countries, 
especially from the United States. The 
United States is fast becoming the food pur- 
veyor of the world and it may be at no very 
remote time that if a continental nation wishes 
to go to war she will have to obtain a license 
from the United States, or have no food for 
her troops.” 
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UT of the North the train thundered, 
and we woke to see the crimson soil 
of Georgia stretching away bare and 

monotonous right and left. Here and there 
lay straggling unlovely villages; but we did 
not nod and weary of the scene for this is 
historic ground. Right across our track 
DeSoto wandered 360 years ago; here lies 
busy Atlanta, the City of the Poor White, 
and on to the southwest we passed into the 
land of Cherokees, the geographical centre of 
the Negro Problems—the centre of those 
9,000,000 men who are the dark legacy of 
slavery. Georgia is not only thus in the 
middle of the black population of America, 


but in many other respects this race question 
has focused itself here. No other state can 
count as many as 850,000 Negroes in its 
population, and no other state fought so long 
and strenuously to gather this host of 
Africans. 

On we rode. The bare red clay and pines 
of North Georgia began to disappear, and in 
their place came rich rolling soil, here and 
there well tilled. Then the land and the 
people grew darker, cotton fields and de- 
lapidated buildings appeared, and we entered 
the Black Belt. 

Two hundred miles south of Atlanta, two 
hundred miles west of the Atlantic, and one 
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“BIG HOUSE” AND NEGRO QUARTERS 


The house is no longer in use although the Negro quarters are 


hundred miles north of the great Gulf lies 
Dougherty County. Its largest town, Albany, 


lies in the heart of the Black Belt, and is to- 
day a wide-stretched, placid, southern town, 
with a broad street of stores and saloons 
flanked by rows of homes—whites usually to 
the north, and blacks to the south. 


Six days 


in the week the town looks decidedly too small 
for itself, and takes frequent and prolonged 
naps; but on Saturday suddenly the whole 
country disgorges itself upon this one spot, 
and a flood of black peasantry passes through 
the streets, fills the stores, blocks the side- 
walks, chokes the thoroughfares, and takes 


NEGRO COTTAGES 
Owned by the Negro who keeps the store pictured on page 858 
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A NEGRO SCHOOL NEAR ALBANY, GEORGIA 


Where children go after ‘‘ crops are laid by ” 


full possession of the town. They are un- 
couth country folk, good-natured and simple, 
talkative toa degree, yet far more silent and 
brooding than the crowds of the Rhine-Pfalz, 
Naples, or Cracow. They drink a good deal 
of whiskey, but they do not get very drunk ; 
they talk and laugh loudly at times, but they 
seldom quarrel! or fight. They walk up and 
down the streets, meet and gossip with friends, 
stare at the shop-windows, buy coffee, cheap 
candy and clothes, and at dusk drive home 
happy. 

Thus Albany is a real capital—a typical 
southern country town, the centre of the life 
of ten thousand souls; their point of contact 
with the outer world, their centre of news and 
gossip, their market for buying and selling, 
borrowing and lending, théir fountain of justice 
and law. 

We seldom study the condition of the 
Negro to-day honestly and carefully. It is so 
much easier to assume that we know it all. 
And yet, how little we know of these millions 


—of their daily lives and longings, of their 
homely joys and sorrows, of their real short- 
comings and the meaning of their crimes. 

Dougherty county, Georgia, had, in 1890, 
ten thousand black folks and two thousand 


whites. Its growth in population* may thus 
be pictured: ~~ 
TOTALS 


NEGROES WHITES 


1820 
1830 
1840 
1550 3,769 
1860 6,088 
1870 9,424 
1880 10,670 


1890 10,231 





1899 9,000 


* The boundaries of the county have frequently changed. 
It was a part of Early County first, then of Baker, and 
finally was laid out as Dougherty in 1853. 
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This is the Cotton Kingdom, the shadow 
of a dream of slave empire which for a gen- 
eration intoxicated a people. Yonder is the 
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NEGRO WOMAN 


A field cultivated on the rent system 


heir of its ruins—a black renter, fighting a 
failing battle with debt. <A feeling of silent 
depression falls on one as he gazes on this 
scarred and stricken land, with its silent 
mansions, deserted cabins and fallen fences. 
Here is a land rich in natural resources, 
yet poor; for despite the fact that few in- 
dustries pay better dividends than cotton 
manufacture ; despite the fact that the modern 
dry-goods store with its mass of cotton-fabrics 
represents the high-water mark of retail store- 


PLOUGHING IN A COTTON FIELD 


HE REALLY IS 


keeping; despite all this, the truth remains 
that half the cotton-growers of the south are 
nearly bankrupt and the black laborer in the 
cotton fields is a serf. 

The key-note of the Black 
Belt is debt. Not credit, 
in the commercial sense of 
the term, but debt in the 
sense of continued inability 
to make income cover ex- 
pense. This is the direct 
heritage of the south from 
the wasteful economics of 
the slave regime, but it was 
emphasized and brought to 
a crisis by the emancipation 
of the slaves. In 1860 
Dougherty County — had 
6,079 slaves worth proba- 
bly $2,500,000; its farms 
were estimated at $2,995,- 
923. Here was $5,500,000 
of property, the value of 
which depended largely on 
the slave system, and on 
the speculative demand for 
land once marvellously rich, 
but already devitalized by 
careless and exhaustive cul- 
ture. The war then meant 
a financial crash; in place 
of the $5,500,000 of 1860, 
there remained in 1870 
only farms valued at $1,- 
739,470. With this came 
increased competition in 
cotton culture from the 
rich lands of Texas, a 
steady fall in the price of 
cotton followed from about 
fourteen cents a pound in 
1860* until it reached four 
cents in 1893. Such a 
financial revolution was it 
that involved the owners of the cotton belt in 
debt. And if things went ill with the master, 
how fared it with the man? 

The plantations of Dougherty in slavery 
days were not so imposing and aristocratic as 
those of Virginia. The Big House was smaller 
and usually one-storied, and set very near the 
slave cabins. 

The form and disposition of the laborers’ 
cabins throughout the Black Belt, is to-day, 


* Omitting famine prices during the war. 
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the same asin slavery days. Allare sprinkled 
in little groups over the face of the land cen- 
tering about some dilapidated Big House 
where the head tenant or 
agent lives. There were 
reported in the county out- 
side the corporate town 
of Albany 1,424 Negro 
families in 1899. Out of 
all these only a single one 
occupied a house of seven 
rooms; only fourteen have 
five rooms or more. The 
mass live in one and two- 
room homes. 

The size and arrange- 
ments of a people’s homes 
are a fair index to their con- 
dition. All over the face of 
the land is the one-room 
cabin ; now standing in the 
shadow of the Big House, 
now staring at the dusty 
road, now rising dark and 
sombre amid the green of 
the cotton fields. It is 
nearly always old and bare, 
built of rough boards and 
neither plastered nor sealed. 
Light and ventilation are 
supplied by the single door 
and the square hole in the 
wall with its wooden shut- 
ter. Within is a fire-place, 
black and smoky, and usu- 
ally unsteady with age. A 
bed or two, a table, a 
wooden chest and a few 
chairs make up the furni- 
ture, while a stray show-bill 
or a newspaper decorate the 
walls. 

We have come to asso- 
Ciate crowding with homes in cities almost 
exclusively. Here in Dougherty county, in 
the open country, is crowding enough. The 
rooms in these cabins are seldom over twenty 
or twenty-five feet square, and frequently 
smaller; yet one family of eleven lives, eats 
and sleeps in one room, while thirty families 
of eight or more members live in such one- 
room dwellings. 

To sum up, there are among these Negroes 
over twenty-five persons for every ten rooms 
of house accommodation. In the worst tene- 
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ment abominations of New York and Boston 
there are in no case over twenty-two persons 
to each ten rooms, and usually not over ten. 





A REST IN THE FURROW (\ oS ae 
AMV} 
Of course, one small, close room in a city, 
without a yard, is in many respects worse 
than the larger single country room. 

The one decided advantage the Negro has 
is a place to live outside his home—that is 
the open fields, where most of his life is spent. 

Ninety-four per cent. of these homes are 
rented and the question therefore arises, what 
in the industrial system of the Black Belt is 
responsible for these wretched tenements? 
There would seem to be four main causes. 
First, long custom, born in the time of 
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WOMEN FROM THE COUNTRY 


A Saturday group in Albany, Ga. 


slavery, has assigned this sort of a home to 
Negroes, until land owners seldom think of 
offering better houses. Should white labor 
be imported here, or the capital here invested 
be transferred to industries where whites are 
employed, the owners would not hesitate to 
erect cosy, decent homes, such as are often 
found near the new cotton factories. This 
explains why the substitution of white for 
black labor.is often profitable—the laborer is 
far better paid and cared for. In the second 





ON THE STREET 


““ They meet and gossip with their friends ”’ 
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place, the low standard of living among slaves 
is naturally inherited among freedmen and 
their sons; the mass of them do not demand 
better houses because they do not know what 
better houses are. Thirdly, the landlords-as 
a class have not yet come to realize that it is 
a good business investment to raise the 
standard of living among laborers by slow and 
judicious methods ; that a Negro laborer who 
demands three rooms and fifty cents a day 
would give far more efficient work and 
leave a larger profit than a discouraged 
toiler herding his family in one room and 
working for thirty cents. Lastly, among 
such conditions of life there are few in- 
centives to make the laborer become a bet- 
ter farmer. If he is ambitious, he moves 
to town or tries other kinds of labor; as a 





A PARSON AND PART OF HIS FLOCK 


tenant farmer his outlook is almost hopeless, 
and following it as a makeshift he takes the 
house that is given him without protest. 

That we may see more fully the working 
out of these social forces, let us turn from the 
home to the family that lives in it. The 
Negroes in this country are noticeable both 
for large and small families ; nearly a tenth of 
all the families are families of one—that is, 
lone persons living by themselves. Then, too, 
there is an unusual number of families of ten 
or more. The average family is not large, 
however, owing to the system of labor and 
the size of the homes, which tends to the 
separation of family groups. Then the large 
and continuous migration of young people to 
town brings down the average. So that one 
finds many families with hosts of babies, and 
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LEARNING TO SHUFFLE EARLY 
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PICKANINNY CAKE WALK 
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paratively few families with half-grown and 
grown children. 

The families of one are interesting. 
of them—about a fifth—are old 
Away down at the edge 
of the woods will live 
some old grizzle-haired 
black man, digging wear- 
ily in the earth for his last 
bread. Or yonder, near 
some prosperous Negro 
farmer, will sit alone a 
swarthy auntie, fat and 
good-humored, supported 
‘half in charity and half by 
odd jobs. 

Probably the size of 
Negro families is decreas- 
ing, and that, too, from 
postponement of marriage, 
rather than from immoral- 
ity or loss of physical 
stamina. To-day in this 
county only two per cent. 
of the boys and sixteen 
per cent. of the girls under 
twenty are married. Most 
of the young men marry 
between the ages of 
twenty-five and_ thirty- 
five, and the girls between 
twenty and thirty—an ad- 
vanced age for a rural 
people of low average 
culture. 

- The cause of this is 
without doubt economic 
stress—the difficulty of 
earning sufficient to rear a 
family. The result is the 
breaking of the marriage- 
tie and sexual looseness. 

The number of  sepa- 
rated persons is thirty-five 
per 1000—a very large 
number. It would of 
course be unfair to compare this number 
With divorce statistics for many of these 
separated are in reality widowed, were the 
truth known, and in other cases the sep- 
aration is not permanent. Nevertheless here 


Some 
people. 











lies the seat of greatest moral danger; there 


is little or no prostitution among’ these Ne- 
groes, and over four-fifths of the families, 





many newly-married young couples, but com- 
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after house to house investigation, deserve to 
be classed as decent people with considerable 
regard for female chastity. The plague-spot 
in sexual relations is easy marriage and easy 
separation. This is no sudden development, 





HUTS NEAR ALBANY, GEORGIA 


Showing old mud and wood chimney 


nor the fruit of emancipation. It is a plain 
heritage from slavery. In those days Sam, 
with his master’s consent, “took up” with 
Mary. No ceremony was necessary, and in 
the busy life of great plantations of the Black 
Belt it was usually dispensed with. If now 
the master needed Sam’s work on another 
plantation or in another part of the same 
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plantation, or if he took a notion to sell the 
slave, Sam’s married life with Mary was us- 
ually unceremoniously broken, and then it was 
clearly tothe master’s interest to have both 
of them take new mates. This wide-spread 
custom of two centuries has not been eradi- 
cated in thirty years. Probably seventy-five 
per cent. of the marriages now are performed 
by the pastors. Nevertheless, the evil is still 
deep seated and only a general raising of the 
standard of living will finally cure it. 

The ignorance of the ex-slaves is far deeper 
than crude estimates indicate. It is igno- 
rance of the world and its meaning, of modern 
economic organization, of the function of 
government, of individual worth and _possi- 
bility—indeed, of all those things as to which 
it was for the interest of the slave system to 
keep the laboring class in profound darkness. 
Those very things then which a white boy 
absorbs from his earliest social atmosphere— 
starts with, so to speak, are the puzzling prob- 
lems of the black boy’s maturer years. And 
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this, too, not by reason of dullness but for lack 
of opportunity. 

It is hard for an individual mind to grasp 
and comprehend the real social condition of a 
mass of human beings without losing itself in 
details and forgetting that after all each unit 
studied is a throbbing soul. Ignorant it may 
be, and poverty-stricken, black and curious in 
limb and ways and thought ; and yet it loves 
and hates, it toils and tires, it laughs and 
weeps its bitter tears, and looks in vague and 
awful longing at the grim horizon of its life 

all this, even as you and I. These black 
thousands are not lazy ; they are improvident 
and careless, they insist on breaking the mon- 
otony of toil with a glimpse at the great town- 
world on Saturday, they have their loafers and 
ne’er-do-weels, but the great mass of them 
work continuously and faithfully for a return 
and under circumstances that would call forth 
equal voluntary effort from few, if any, other 
modern laboring class. Over 88 per cent. of 
them, men, women and children, are farmers. 
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The rest are laborers on railroads, in the tur- 
pentine forests and elsewhere, teamsters and 
porters, artisans and servants. There are 
ten merchants, four teachers, and twenty-one 
who preach and farm. 

Most of the children get their schooling 
after the “crops are laid by” and very few 
there are that stay in school after the spring 
work has commenced. Child-labor is found 
here in some of its worst phases, as fostering 


A FRIEND OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
He believes that he was with Washington when the cherry tree was 
cut down and allowed his photograph to be taken only on condition 
that a copy would be sent to his old friend 
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ignorance and stunting physical development. 
Among this people there is no leisure class ; 
ninety-six per cent of them are toiling—no 
one with leisure to turn the bare and cheerless 
cabin into a. home, no old folks to sit beside 
the fire and hand down traditions of the past, 
little of careless, happy childhood and dream- 
ing youth. The dull monotony of daily life is 
broken only by the Saturday trips to town. 
The land is still fertile, despite long abuse. 
For nine and ten months in succession the 
crops will come if asked; garden vegetables 
in April, grain in May, melons in June and 
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WOMEN “SOWING” GUANO. 


July, hay in August, sweet potatoes in Sep- 
tember, and cotton from then to Christmas. 
And yet over two-thirds of the land there is 
but one crop and that leaves the toilers in 
debt. Why is this? 

The merchant of the Black Belt is a curious 
institution—part banker, part landlord, part 
contractor, and part despot. His store which 
used most frequently to stand at the cross- 
roads and become the centre of a weekly vil- 
lage, has now moved to town and thither the 
Negro tenant follows him. The merchant 
keeps everything—clothes and shoes, coffee 
and sugar, pork and meal, canned and dried 
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goods, wagons and plows, seed and fertilizer 
—and what he has not in stock he can give 
you an order for at the store across the way. 
Here, then, comes the tenant, Sam Scott, after 
he has contracted with some absent landlord’s 
agent for hiring forty acres of land; he fingers 
his hat nervously until the merchant finishes 
his morning chat with Colonel Sanders, when 
he calls out “ Well, Sam, what do you want?” 
Sam wants him to “furnish” him—i.e., to 
advance him food and clothing for the year, 
and perhaps seed and tools, until his crop is 
raised and sold. If Sam seems a favorable 
subject he and the merchant go to a lawyer 
and Sam executes a chattel mortgage on his 
mule and wagon in return for seed and a 
week’s rations. As soon as the green cotton 
leaves appear above the ground another mort- 
gage is given on the “crop.” Every Satur- 
day or at longer intervals Sam calls upon the 
merchant for his “rations;’ a family of five 
usually gets about thirty pounds of fat side- 
pork and a couple of bushels of corn-meal a 
month. Beside this, clothing and shoes must 
be furnished; if Sam or his family is sick 
there are orders on the druggist and doctor ; 
if the mule wants shoeing, an order on the 
blacksmith, etc. If Sam is a hard worker and 
crops promise well, he is often encouraged to 
buy more—sugar, extra clothes, perhaps a 
buggy. But he is seldom encouraged to save. 
When cotton rose to ten cents last fall the 
shrewd merchants sold a thousand buggies in 
one season, mostly to black men. 

The security offered for such transactions 
—a crop and chattel mortgage—may at first 
seem slight. And indeed, the merchants tell 
many a true tale of shiftlessness and cheating ; 
of cotton picked at night, mules disappearing 
and tenants absconding. But on the whole 
the merchant of the Black Belt is the most 
prosperous man in the section. So skilfully 
and so closely has he drawn the bonds of the 
law about the tenant that the black man has 
often simply to choose between pauperism and 
crime; he “ waives”’.all homestead exemptions 
in his contract; he cannot touch his own 
mortgaged crop, which the laws put almost in 
the full control of the landowner and of the 
merchant. When the crop is growing the 
merchant watches it like a hawk; as soon as 
it.is ready for market he takes possession of 
it, sells it, pays the landowner his rent, sub- 
tracts his bill for supplies and if, as sometimes 
happens, there is anything left he hands it 
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over to the black serf for his Christmas cele- 
bration. 

The direct result of this system is an all- 
cotton scheme of agriculture and the continued 
bankruptcy of the tenant. The currency of 
the Black Belt is cotton. It is a crop always 
salable for ready money, not usually subject to 
great yearly fluctuations in price, and one 
which the Negroes know how toraise. The 
landlord therefore demands his rent in cotton, 
and the merchant will accept mortgages on no 
other crop. There is no use asking the 
black tenant then to diversify his crops—he 
cannot under this system. Moreover, the 
system is bound to bankrupt the tenant. I 
remember once meeting a little one-mule 
wagon on the River road. A young black 
fellow sat in it driving listlessly, his elbows 
on his knees. His dark-faced wife sat beside 
him stolid, silent. 

“Hello!” cried my driver—he has a most 
impudent way of addressing these people, 
though they seem used to it—‘ what have you 
got there?” 

“Meat and meal,” answered the man, stop- 
ping. The meat lay uncovered in the bottom 
of the wagon, a great thin side of fat pork 
covered with salt; the meal was in a white 
bushel bag. 

“What did you pay for that meat?” 

“Ten cents a pound.” It could have been 
bought for six or seven cents cash. 

« And the meal?” 

“ Two dollars.” One dollar and ten cents 
is the cash price in town. So here was a 
man paying $5 for goods which he could have 
bought for $3 cash, and raised for $1 or $1.50. 

Yet it is not wholly his fault. The Negro 
farmer started behind—started in debt. This 
was not his choosing, but the crime of this 
happy-go-lucky nation which goes blundering 
along with its Reconstruction tragedies, its 
Spanish war interludes and Philippine mat- 
inees, just as though God really were dead. 
Once in debt it is no easy matter for a whole 
race to emerge. 

The other underlying causes of this situation 
are complicated but discernible. And one of 
the chief, outside the carelessness of the nation 
in letting the slave start with nothing, is the 
widespread opinion among the merchants and 
employers of the Black Belt that only by the 
slavery of debt can the Negro be kept at 
work. Behind this honest and widespread 
opinion, dishonesty and cheating of the igno- 
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rant laborers have a good chance to take 
refuge. And to all this must be added the 
obvious fact that a slave ancestry and a sys- 
tem of unrequited toil have not improved the 
efficiency or temper of the mass of black 
laborers. Nor is this peculiar to Sambo—it 
has in history been just as true of John and 
Hans, of Jacques and Pat, of all ground-down 
peasantries. Such is the situation of the 
mass of the Negroes in the Black Belt to-day, 
and they are thinking about it. Crime anda 
cheap, dangerous socialism are the inevitable 
results of this pondering. I see now that 
ragged black man sitting on a log, aimlessly 
whittling a stick. He mutters to me with the 
murmur of many ages when he says: “ White 
man sit down whole year; Nigger work day 
and night and make crop; Nigger hardly gits 
bread and meat ; white man sittin’ down gits 
all. It’s wrong.” 

A modern laboring class in most lands 
would find a remedy for this situation in 
migration. And so does the Negro, but his 


movement is restricted in many ways. 

In considerable parts of all the gulf states, 
and especially in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, the Negroes on the plantations in 
the back country districts are still held 


at forced labor practically without wages. 
Especially is this true in districts where the 
farmers are composed of the more ignorant 
class of poor whites, and the Negroes are be- 
yond the reach of schools and intercourse 
with their advancing fellows. If such a peon 
should run away, the sheriff, elected by white 
suffrage, can usually be depended on to catch 
the fugitive, return him and ask no questions. 
If he escape to another county, a charge of 
petty thieving, easily true, can be depended 
on to secure his return. Even if some un- 
duly officious person insist upon a trial, neigh- 
borly comity will probably make his conviction 
sure, and then the labor due the county can 
easily be bought by the master. 

Such a system is unusual in the more 
civilized parts of the South, or near the large 
towns and cities ; but in those vast stretches 
of land beyond the telegraph and newspaper 
the spirit of the Fourteenth Amendment is 
sadly broken. This represents the lowest 
economic depths of the black American 
peasant and ina study of the rise and 
condition of the Negro freeholder we must 
trace his economic progress from this modern 
serfdom. 
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Even in the better ordered country districts 
of the south the free movement of agricultural 
laborers is hindered by the migration agent 
laws. The Associated Press informed the 
world not long since of the arrest of a young 
white man in south Georgia who represented 


‘ the “ Atlantic Naval Supplies Company,” and 


who “ was caught in the act of enticing hands 
from the turpentine farm of Mr. John Greer.” 
The crime for which this young man was 
arrested is taxed $500 for each county in which 
the employment agent proposes to gather 
laborers for work outside the state. Thus the 
Negroes’ ignorance of the labor market outside 
his own vicinity is increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the laws of nearly every southern state. 

Similar to such measures is the unwritten 
law of the back districts and small towns of 
the south, that the character of all Negroes 
unknown to the mass of the community must 
be vouched for by some white man. This is 
really a revival of the old Roman idea of the 
patron under whose protection the new-made 
freedman was put. In many instances this 
system has been of great good to the Negro, 
and very often, ,under the protection and 
guidance of the former master’s family or 
other white friends, the freedman progressed 
in wealth and morality. But the same system 
has in other cases resulted in the refusal of 
whole communities to recognize the right of a 
Negro to change his habitation and to be 
master of his own fortunes. A black stranger 
in Baker County, Georgia, for instance is liable 
to be stopped anywhere on the public highway 
and made to state his business to the satis- 
faction of any white interrogator. If he fails 
to give a suitable answer or seems too in- 
dependent or “sassy” he may be arrested or 
summarily driven away. 

As a result of such a situation arose, first, 
the Black Belt and, second, the Migration to 
Town. The Black Belt was not, as many 
assumed, a movement towards fields of labor 
under more genial climatic conditions ; it was 
primarily a huddling together for self-pro- 
tection ; a massing of the black population for 
mutual defense in order to secure the peace 
and tranquility necessary to economic advance. 
This movement took place between emanci- 
pation and 1880 and only partially accom- 
plished the desired results. The rush to town 
since 1880 is the counter movement of men 
disappointed in the economic opportunities of 
the Black Belt. 
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In Dougherty County, Georgia, one can see 
easily the results of this experiment in huddling 
for protection. Only ten per cent. of the adult 
population was born in the county, and yet the 
blacks outnumber the whites four or five to 
one. There is undoubtedly a security to the 
blacks in their very numbers—a personal free- 
dom from arbitrary treatment, which makes 
hundreds of laborers cling to Dougherty in 
spite of low wages and economic distress. 
But a change is coming, and slowly but surely 
even here the agricultural laborers are drifting 
to town and leaving the broad acres behind. 
Why is this? Why do not the Negroes be- 
come landowners and build up the black 
landed peasantry, which has for a generation 
and more been the dream of philanthropist 
and statesman ? 

This is the question which this paper seeks 
to answer; it seeks to trace the rise of the 
black freeholder in one county of Georgia’s 
Black Belt, and his struggle for survival, to 
picture present conditions and show why mi- 
gration to town is the Negro’s remedy. To 
the car-window sociologist, to the man who 
seeks to understand and know the south by 
devoting the few leisure hours of a holiday trip 
to unraveling the snarl of centuries—to such 
men very often the whole trouble with the 
black field-hand may be summed up by Aunt 
Ophelia’s word: “ Shiftless!” And yet they 
are not lazy, these men ; they work hard when 
they do work, and they work willingly. They 
have no sordid selfish money-getting ways but 
rather a fine disdain for mere cash. They’ll 
loaf before your face and work behind your 
back with good-natured honesty. Their great 
defect as laborers lies in their lack of incentive 
to work beyond the mere pleasure of physical 
exertion. They are careless because they 
have not found that it pays to be careful; 
they are improvident because the improvident 
ones of their acquaintance get on about as 
well as the provident. Above all ti:ey cannot 
see why they should take unusual pains to 
make the white man’s land better or to take 
more care of his mule and corn. 

On the other hand the white land-owner 
argues that any attempt to improve these la- 
borers by increased responsibility or higher 
wages or better homes or land of their own 
would be sure to result in failure. He shows 
his northern visitor the scarred land; the 
ruined mansions, the worn-out soil and mort- 
gaged acres and says, “ This is Negro freedom!” 


Now it happens that both master and man 
have just enough argument on their respective 
sides to make it difficult for them to under- 
stand each other. The Negro dimly personi- 
fies in the white man all his ills and misfor- 
tunes; if he is poor it is because the white 
man secures the fruits of his toil; if he is 
ignorant it is because the white man gives him 
neither time nor facilities to learn. And, in- 
deed, if any misfortune happens to him it is 
because of some hidden machinations of “white 
folks.” On the other hand the masters and 
the masters’ sons have never been able to see 
why the Negroes, instead of settling down to 
be day laborers for bread and clothes, are in- 
fected with a silly desire to “rise” in the 
world, and are sulky, dissatisfied and careless 
where their fathers were happy and dumb and 
faithful. “Why! these niggers have an easier 
time than I do,” said a puzzled Albany mer- 
chant to his black customer. “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “and so does yo’ hogs.” 

Looking now.at the county black population 
asa whole, we might attempt to divide it 
roughly into social classes. Forty-four fam- 
ilies, all landowners, from their intelligence, 
property and home life would correspond to 
good middle class people anywhere. Seventy- 
six other families are honest working people 
of fair intelligence. One hundred and twenty- 
five families fall distinctly below the line of 
respectability and should be classed with the 
lewd, vicious and potentially criminal. This 
leaves the mass of the population, 1,229 fam- 
ilies composed of the poor, the ignorant, the 
plodding toilers and shiftless workers—honest 
and well-meaning, with some, but not great, 
sexual looseness, handicapped by their history 
and present economic condition. 

The class lines are by no means fixed and 
immutable. A bad harvest may ruin many 
of the best and increase the numbers of the 
worst. 

The croppers are entirely without capital, 
even in the limited sense of food or money, 
to keep them from seed-time to harvest. All 
they furnish then is labor ; the landowner fur- 
nishes land, stock, tools, seed and house, and 
at the end of the year the laborer gets from 
a third to a half of the crop. Out of his 
share, however, comes payment and interest 
for food and clothing advanced him during the 
year. Thus we havea laborer without capital 
and without wages, and an employer whose 
capital is largely his employees’ wages. It is 
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an unsatisfactory arrangement both to hirer 
and hired, and is usually in vogue on poor 
land with hard-pressed owners. 

Above the croppers come the great mass of 
the black population who work the land on 
their own responsibility, paying rent in cotton 
and supported by the crop mortgage system. 
After the war this system was attractive to 
the freedmen on account of its larger freedom 
and its possibilities for making a surplus. 
But with the carrying out of the crop-lien 
system, the deterioration of the land and the 
slavery of debt, the position of the metayers 
has sunk to a dead level of practically unre- 
warded toil. Formerly all tenants had some 
capital, and often considerable, but absentee 
landlordism, rack-rent and falling cotton, have 
stripped them well nigh of all, and probably 
not over half of them in 1898 owned mules. 
The change from cropper to tenant was ac- 
complished by fixing the rent. If, now, the 
rent fixed was reasonable, this was an incen- 
tive to the tenant to strive. On the other 
hand, if the rent was too high, or if the land 
deteriorated, the result was to discourage and 
check the efforts of the black peasantry. 
There is no doubt that the latter case is true; 
thus in Dougherty county every economic 
advantage of the price of cotton in the 
market and of the strivings of the tenant, has 
been taken advantage of by the landlords and 
merchants, and swallowed up in rent and in- 
terest. If cotton rose in price, the rent rose 
even higher. If cotton fell the rent remained, 
or followed reluctantly. If a tenant worked 
hard and raised a large crop, his rent was 
raised the next year. If that year the crop 
failed, his corn was confiscated and his mule 
sold for debt. There were, of course, excep- 
tions to this—cases of personal kindness and 
forbearance, but in the vast majority of cases 
the rule was to extract the uttermost farthing 
from the mass of the black farm laborers. 

The result of such rack-rent can only be 
evil—abuse and neglect of the soil, deteriora- 
tion in the character of the laborers, and a 
widespread sense of injustice. On this low 
plane half the black population of Dougherty 
county—perhaps more than half the black 
millions of this land—are to-day struggling. 

A degree above these we may place those 
laborers who receive money for their work. 
Some receive a house with perhaps a garden 
spot, their supplies of food and clothing ad- 
vanced and certain fixed wages at the end of 
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the year varying from $30 to $60, out of 
which the supplies must be paid for with in- 
terest. About 18 per cent. of the population 
belong to this class of semi-metayers, while 
22 per cent. are laborers paid by the month 
or year and either “furnished” by their own 
savings or perhaps more usually by some mer- 
chant who takes his chances of payment. 
Such laborers receive 35 cents to 40 cents a 
day during the working season. They are 
usually young unmarried persons, some being 
women, and when they marry they sink to 
the class of metayers, or, more seldom, be- 
come renters. 

The renters for fixed money rentals are the 
first of the emerging classes and form 4.6 per 
cent. of the families. The sole advantage of 
this small class is their freedom to choose 
their crops, and the increased responsibility 
which comes through having money transac- 
tions. While some of the renters differ little 
in condition from the metayers, yet on the 
whole they are more intelligent and responsi- 
ble persons and are the ones who eventually 
become landowners. 

Landholding in this county by Negroes has, 
steadily increased. They held nothing in 
1870, but in 1880 they had 2,500 acres. By 
1890 this had increased to 10,000 acres, and 
to 15,000 acres in 1898, owned by 81 families. 
Of the 185 Negro families who at one time or 
another have held land in this county during 
the last thirty years, 1 held his land 25 to 
30 years; 4 held their land 20-25 years; 12 
held their land 15-20 years; 12 held their 
land 10-15 years; 41 held their land 5-10 
years, and 115 held their land 1-5 years. 
Most of those in the shorter period still hold 
their land, so that the record is not complete. 

If all the black landowners who had ever 
held land here had kept it or left it in the 
hands of black men, the Negroes would have 
owned nearer 30,000 acres than the 15,000 
they now hold. And yet these 15,000 acres 
are a creditable showing—a proof of no little 
weight of the worth and ability of the Negro 
people. If they had been given an economic 
start at emancipation, if they had been in an 
enlightened and rich community which really 
desired their best good, then we might per- 
haps call such a result small or even insignifi- 
cant. But for a few thousand ignorant field 
hands in the face of poverty, a falling market, 
and social stress to save and capitalize $200,- 
Ooo ina generation has meant a tremendous 
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effort. The rise of a nation, the pressing 
forward of a social class, means a bitter strug- 
gle—a hard and soul-sickening battle with the 
world such as few of the more favored classes 
know or appreciate. 

Out of the hard economic conditions of 
this portion of the Black Belt only six per 
cent. of the population have succeeded in 
emerging into peasant-proprietorship, and 
these are not all firmly fixed, but grow and 
shrink in number with the wavering of the 
cotton market. Fully 94 per cent. have 
struggled for land and failed, and half of 
them sit in hopeless serfdom. For these 
there is one other avenue of escape toward 
which they have turned in increasing numbers, 
namely, migration to town. A glance at the 
distribution of land among the black owners 
curiously reveals this fact. In 1898 the 


holdings were as follows: Under 40 acres, 
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49 families; 40 to 250 acres, 17 families; 
250 to 1,000 acres, 13 families; 1,000 or 
more acres, 2 families. Now in 1890 there 
were forty-four holdings, but only nine of 
these were.under forty acres. The great in- 
crease of holdings then has come in the 
buying of small homesteads near town, where 
their owners really share in the town life. 
This then is a part of the rush totown. And 
for every landowner who has thus hurried 
away from the narrow life and hard conditions 
of country life how many field hands, how 
many tenants, how many ruined renters have 
joined that long procession? Is it not strange 
compensation? The sin of the country dis- 
tricts is visited on the town, and the. social 
sores of city life to-day may, here in Dougherty 
county and perhaps in many places, near and 
far, look for their final healing without the 
city walls. 
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THE HYGIENIC AND ARCHITECTURAL REQUIREMENTS OF A 


BUILDING 


THAT WOULD PRESERVE THE HEALTH AND CON- 


TRIBUTE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD—THE FRIGHT- 


FULLY UNSANITARY CONDITIONS OF BUILDINGS IN 


MOST OF 


OUR CITIES—UNHEALTHFUL CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL WORK. 


BY 


DR. WM. H. BURNHAM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY IN CLARK UNIVERSITY 


F all the differences in this land of 
() contrast, none are more remarkable 
than those in the education of our 
children. The contrast extends to the school- 
houses. Side by side with buildings almost 
ideal in sanitary construction and equipment 
stand others that defy hygienic laws in almost 
every respect. The purpose of the present 
paper is to relate some facts in regard to the 
actual American schoolhouse, and to describe 
briefly an ideal one. 

Investigation of the condition of Boston 
schoolhouses was begun in 1895 by a com- 
mittee of the Collegiate Alumnz, and reports 
were made by them, and also by an expert 
committee appointed by Mayor Quincy. Some 
of the results of this investigation, cited from 
an article by Mrs. Allen Upton Pearmain, 


chairman of the committee, are as follows: 
Of ninety-five buildings over two stories high, 
only twenty-seven had good fire-escapes. 
One hundred and thirty-six buildings had an 
aggregate of 346 cesspools in playgrounds, 
cleaned irregularly, and those in connection 
with ten buildings were never cleaned. The 
Board of Health had repeatedly condemned the 
sanitaries in 126 schools, and of these twenty- 
two were old-style yard vaults. Only forty- 
two out of sixty-nine schools reported satis- 
factory ventilation. In sixteen buildings the 
ventilating shaft entered the attic, which in 
some cases was kept closed. Only thirteen 
buildings reported the required initial air- 
space, 250 cubic feet per pupil. Twenty- 
seven has less than 150 cubic feet per pupil. 
The law requires thirty cubic feet of air- 
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supply per minute. Six rooms were found 
that supplied less than eight cubic feet per 
minute, fifteen supplied from eight to nineteen 
cubic feet. Many rooms had insufficient or 
improperly regulated light. Some on account 
of the proximity of neighboring buildings 
reported not enough light at any time in any 
room. 

Another member of the committee, Mrs. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, estimated that if the laws were 
enforced as strictly in respect to schoolhouses 
as to private houses and places of business, 
there would be 20,000 children on the streets 
of Boston on account of the closing of un- 
sanitary buildings. The expert commission 
appointed by the Mayor made a_ similar 
report. They referred to the use of certain 
school buildings as a disgrace to the city, 
and said : 


“Inside the buildings are constantly met con- 
ditions showing lack of expert knowledge and 
judgment in permitting certain things to be done 
in the way they are, and in continuing old meth- 
ods that would not be allowed an instant in pro- 
gressive private work. If cases like these came 
within the observation of the Health Department, 
in their inspection of private houses, alterations 
would be peremptorily ordered, with the alterna- 
tive of closing the building against all occupation.” 


Since the report of the investigation of the 
Collegiate Alumnz many improvements have 
been made, but the conditions are still far 
from ideal. 

Following the example of, Boston a com- 
mittee of the School Association of the city 


of Buffalo made a similar investigation. This 
committee, of which Dr. F. M. McMurry, 
now of Columbia University, was the chair- 
man, reported schoolhouses “for years over- 
crowded,” buildings rented “practically unfit 
for school use,” twenty-five annexes in use, 
‘more than one-half of the schools using 
rooms that were never intended for that 
purpose,”’—attics, halls, basements, cloak- 
rooms, etc., lack of seats, more pupils than 
desks, lack of air space in the majority of 
rooms, in some rooms not more than sixty- 
eight to eighty-three cubic feet per pupil, 
instead of 250 required, seventeen schools 
with no system of ventilation, insufficient 
light, wraps hung in the schoolroom, few 
adjustable. seats and desks, and those in the 
same room usually of about the same size. 
The report of individual schools shows the 
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defects more concretely. The following is a 
single illustration : 

School 37. At Peach and Carlton streets. 
“End of upper hall is used for class-room. In 
three rooms there are more pupils than desks. 
Twenty-five of the twenty-eight rooms are de- 
ficient in air space. Halls and class-rooms are 
papered. The closets for the pupils are in the 
basement ; those for the teachers at the end of 
the cloak-rooms. ‘These basement rooms have 
very little light and no ventilation whatever. The 
flues that were built to conduct the air from 
those rooms open into the grade-rooms and in 
the room above. At times it was necessary to 
dismiss the pupils, on account of the nausea 
brought on by this foul air. Until this year the 
system of ventilation was practically useless, and 
the air throughout the building was bad. There 
were many complaints of headache, drowsiness 
and defective power of attention due to the bad 
air. Relief had been asked for many times, 
but only this Summer has this school been pro- 
vided with what is hoped will prove an adequate 
system of ventilation. This school is very crowd- 
ed. Some rooms are so crowded with desks that 
children are almost in contact with the steam 
pipes. In others, two children must occupy a 
single seat, or three a double one, while others 
sit on the teacher’s platform. The ends of the 
upper hall are partitioned off for class use. Masses 
of clothing, often wet, hang in the halls diffusing 
odors throughout the building, while in four 
rooms, as stated, the children’s wraps are hung 
on the walls underneath the blackboards. These 
rooms are so filled with children that those in the 
seats nearest the walls must sit almost in contact 
with these wraps. In winter waterproofs, um- 
brellas, etc., must also lie on the floors. It isa 
condition which a proper regard for school hy- 
giene would not allow for a day.” 

A more recent report by the same Associa- 
tion (1899) ‘notes improvement, and yet 
enumerates among still existing defects— 
overcrowding, defective plumbing, unsatis- 
factory ventilation, inadequate light, schools 
without fire-escapes and “ten pasteboard 
annexes still in use.” 

Time would fail to tell of the investigations 
of the Arundel Good Government Club in 
Baltimore and of the Collegiate Alumnz in 
Oakland, Cal., and of other special studies. 
They show that neglect of school hygiene is 
confined to no section of the country. Even 
in the city of Washington, where one might 
suppose plenty of money for school purposes 
would be available, the sanitary conditions are 
not ideal as shown by an investigation made 
by the Committee on Education of the Civic 
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Center and Collegiate Alumnz of that city, 
_ and reported to Congress two years ago. 

The places where these investigations have 
been made are representative American cities. 
We cannot suppose that Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Baltimore and the rest are sinners 
above all the cities in this country. The 
reader of these reports who imagines that the 
sanitary condition of schoolhouses in his own 
neighborhood is any better, must be endowed 
with remarkable optimism. One should not 
be misled by the reports of superintendents. 
Naturally they describe the new buildings 
erected and note their model features. And 
the community is often led to believe that all 
the schoolhouses are satisfactory; for the 
report as a whole makes a good showing. 
When one cites facts like those given in this 
paper, some one is likely to point to the im- 
provements that have been made and the 
excellent schoolhouses built. All this is true 
enough. Such school buildings are found in 
most of our large cities. It is a pleasure to 


contemplate them. But it seems absurd to 
ask, what all this has to do with the subject 
we are discussing. The excellence of light 
and ventilation in the model schoolhouse, re- 
cently built, does not ensure the eyesight and 


health of the children in the old, ill-kept, un- 
repaired house. 

So much for “the big red schoolhouse” of 
the city as Mrs. Howe of Buffalo has cleverly 
named it. If we turn to “the little red 
schoolhouse”’ of the rural districts, the sani- 
tary condition is often still worse. More 
than fifty years ago, Henry Barnard, the 
great pioneer of educational journalism in 
America, reported the results of his observa- 
tion ina paper on “Schoolhouses As They 
Are.” In this paper, afterwards expanded 
into a book on “School Architecture,” Mr. 
Barnard presented facts showing the out- 
rageous neglect and disregard of hygiene in 
the rural schoolhouses. In many rural dis- 
tricts his words would describe the school- 
houses to-day. I know of no extended statis- 
tics in regard to them; but observation and 
the reports of superintendents indicate that it 
is the exception to find a rural schoolhouse in 
satisfactory sanitary condition, and the atro- 
cious sins against health in many of them 
would require a volume like Barnard’s for 
adequate description. 

The environment of the school child is often 
polluted by flagrant evils that flaunt defiance 
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in the face of hygiene. Among such are 
over-heating, neglect of the means of ventila- 
tion provided, failure to regulate the light by 
adjusting the curtains, seating children in the 
draught from open windows or beside stoves 
or steam radiators, the promiscuous use of 
the same drinking cup or towel, the wearing 
of rubbers and of wet shoes and clothing in 
the schoolroom, the abolition of recesses, the 
confinement of pupils in the schoolroom under 
penalty of remaining after school if they go 
out, one long session with no lunch except 
candy from the street vendor or pickles from 
the nearest grocery, several flights of stairs 
to be climbed by growing girls, general disre- 
gard for cleanliness, illustrated in grotesque 
form by such so-called methods of cleaning as 
dry sweeping and the feather duster. How 
prevalent such evils are, observation shows. 
To illustrate but one point, the last mentioned : 
Mrs. Richards of the Boston Committee, re- 
ported, “ The feather duster is ubiquitous, and 
it is the practice, sanctioned by the rules of 
the school committee, to stir up by its use in 
the morning the dust which has settled upon 
the desks, just in time to greet the pupils as 
they enter, and to fill their throats with the 
germs which cannot fail to be present under 
such conditions.” 

It is not strange that the percentage of 
disease is great. There are no extended 
statistics in regard to the health of American 
school children. That a large number are 
chronically ill or defective, every teacher 
knows. The investigations of Hertel, in 
Copenhagen, showed that thirty-one per cent. 
of the boys and thirty-nine per cent. of the 
girls were suffering from chronic disease. 
The commission appointed in 1882 to investi- 
gate the health conditions of children in the 
Danish and Swedish schools found a still 
greater percentage of illness. Of the total 
number of over 17,000 boys reported upon 
by the Danish Commission, twenty-nine per 
cent. were suffering from chronic illness, and 
of over 11,000 girls, forty-one per cent. Of 
over 11,000 pupils in the boys’ higher schools, 
the Swedish Commission found forty-four per 
cent. chronically ill, and of over 3,000 pupils 
in the higher girls’ schools, sixty-one per cent. 
The amount of illness is probably not as 
great in the schools of this country, but the 
few investigations already made show a large 
percentage, especially in the higher grades. 
Johnson, for example, found about eighteen 








per cent. unwell in seven Indiana high schools. 
Engelmann’s investigations indicate that the 
percentage among girls is very much greater. 
Impaired sight and hearing and other defects 
are common among children of both sexes. 
Tests of the eyes of many thousand pupils by 
Allport and others, show about thirty per 
cent. with defective vision. 

The English physician, Dr. Chadwick, is 
reported to have said that he could build a 
city in such a way as to give any desired 
death-rate between five, or possibly less, to 
fifty or more per thousand annually. In like 
manner, it would perhaps be possible, if home 
conditions were hygienic, to build a school- 
house and arrange a school that would give, 
within certain limits, any desired percentage 
of disease among the pupils. It is a pleasure 
to turn from the gloomy statistics cited above 
to note what has been done in the best 
schoolhouses to safeguard the health of 
teachers and children. In the foregoing 
pages facts have been presented ; facts will be 
presented also in sketching an ideal American 
schoolhouse. Only those features will be 
mentioned which are actually incorporated in 
some school building in this country. In 
other words, the ideal to be presented: is en- 
tirely practicable. While there is no school- 
house of the kind in existence, yet for each 
feature the writer can refer those interested 
to some actual school building where it may 
be found; and approximations to this ideal 
are presented in the new high school buildings 
of Boston, Cambridge, Newton, Worcester, 
Fitchburg, Providence, Indianapolis and other 
cities, in the Providence normal school, and in 
a number of grade schoolhouses, notably the 
Bigelow school in South Boston. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOLHOUSE 


A very brief description of this actual ideal, 
as we may Call it, would be as follows: This 
schoolhouse is situated on a slight elevation, 
the soil is natural, sandy, free from organic 
impurities, and well drained. No high build- 
ings, noisy, dirty, or ill-smelling industries are 
near it. There are large grounds containing 
a school garden, shade trees, playground, etc. 
The building is entirely of masonry and steel 
construction, built of the best glazed brick, 
and practically fireproof. It is two stories 
high and built around a large quadrangle. At 
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the grade level, a granite damp course sur- 
rounds the building. The outside walls con- 
tain an air space, and the outside faces are 
coursed with hollow brick, making the walls 
impervious to moisture. All interior wall and 
partitions are of solid brick. The floors are 
framed entirely with steel girders and beams. 
Wide iron stairways, of easy ascent, connect 
the several floors. 

Heating and ventilation are by a combina- 
tion of the so-called plenum and exhaust sys- 
tems. Large tubular boilers in the basement 
generate steam that is circulated through vast 
coils of piping placed between the cold air 
room and the fan room. On the, north side 
fresh air, received from a court supplied with 
air from above the ridges of surrounding roofs, 
is warmed by passing over the steam pipes to 
a temperature of about seventy degrees Fahr- 
enheit, and forced by the fansinto the main 
duct, which extends the length of the entire 
building, between the ceiling of the basement 
and the first floor; from this it passes to ver- 
tical shafts, and is introduced into each 
room through registers in the wall. Steam 
coils, controlled by thermostats regulating the 
temperature, are placed on the exposed sides 
of recitation and study rooms for use in ex- 
treme weather. The humidity is also tested, 
and steam mixed with the incoming air when 
too dry. Two hundred and fifty cubic feet of 
air space is provided for each pupil, and thirty- 
five cubic feet of fresh air is supplied each 
pupil per minute. Distribution of the warm 
air and ventilation are ensured by exhaust fans 
placed near the top of ventilating shafts, and 
the foul air is drawn from each apartment. 
The arrangement of the warm air registers and 
the foul air outlets in each room is made with 
regard to the best distribution of the fresh air, — 
in the recitation rooms the inlets being placed 
eight feet above the floor, usually on an in- 
terior wall, and the outlets near the floor on 
the same side. The main horizontal duct for 
warm air extends under the whole of the 
assembly room, and fresh air is introduced by 
a register under each seat, while the outlets 
are at the top of the room.* 

In the basement besides the heating and 
ventilating apparatus are storerooms, play- 
rooms, gymnasium, shower baths, toilet-rooms, 
and ventilated lockers for the wraps of each 
pupil. The plumbing is all open, the sani- 


* This plan has, perhaps, never been tried in a schoolhouse, but it is in successful operation in the Colonial 
Theatre in Boston. 





The register is vertical, being attached to the side of the seat, thus avoiding the dust on the floor. 
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taries of the best modern style and ventilated 
through a special exhaust duct: The light in 
the class-rooms comes from the left, or from 
the left and rear, and is regulated by curtains 
of neutral gray green running up from the 
bottom as well as letting down from the top. 
All the exit doors open outward. 

Especially noteworthy are the arrangements 
for cleanliness. The fresh air introduced to 
the heating apparatus is filtered through a 


screen of cheese cloth so that dust and other _ 


impurities are removed before it enters the fan 
room. The schoolrooms are really cleaned 
every day. There is no sweeping or dry 
dusting. The hardwood floors are cleaned 
every night by a carpet brush dipped in a 
special oil preparation. The oil makes the 
dust adhere to the brush, and in this way it is 
not stirred up, but removed from the room, 
and the floor is improved each time it is 
cleaned so that once a week it can be washed 
thoroughly without injury. At intervals the 
rooms are disinfected. The furniture is wiped 
off with a moist cloth. The chalk dust is re- 
duced to a minimum by the use of the best 
crayons and by cleaning the blackboards, and 
the little dust made is caught in removable 
troughs. Thus each morning the children 
come into a schoolhouse actually clean. There 
are no free text-books used promiscuously, no 
slates, and no drinking cups ; but on each floor 
is a drinking fountain where the children can 
drink from a continuous stream of water with- 
out the need of cups. Wire matting at the 
doors, individual lockers for wraps, and the 
facilities for bathing do much to insure clean 
clothing and clean children. 

Space is lacking to describe details, but 
among other special features are the following : 
Electric lights in all rooms, telephones connect- 
ing each room with the office, chemical fire 
extinguishers in the corridors, adjustable seats 
and desks, special emergency rooms, and toilet- 
rooms on each floor, and in the playrooms in 
the basements warmed platforms where the 
children can sit and dry their clothing in wet 
weather. 

Hygiene is regarded in grading the school, 
in the arrangement of the period of study and 
the like. Physical condition, as well as 
scholarship, is considered in the questions of 
promotions, and pupils with pronounced physi- 
cal or mental defect are taught in a special 
school. The teachers devote half their time 


to class instruction, the other half to helping 
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their pupils as individuals. There are outdoor 
recesses for free play and occasionally short 
pauses to relieve the strain of work at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. The aim, in general, 
is to make the conditions such that pupils may 
put forth their greatest effort and work at a 
high pace while in the schoolroom. Special 
physicians inspect the children every morning ; 
dentists examine their teeth periodically; ex- 
perts test their sight, hearing, and general 
condition; and perhaps most remarkable of 
all, a skillful engineer and an_ intelligent 
janitor have.care of the heating, ventilation 
and cleanliness. 

Every feature of this ideal—it should be re- 
peated—is embodied in some existing school- 
house. As it takes the virtues of many men 
to make the ideal man, so in takes many 
schools to make the ideal school. But if we 
could bring together and combine in one all 
the good features found in many schools 
scattered throughout the country, we should 
have one almost ideal in hygienic excellence, 
an ideal which, if not perfect, would have 
the merit of being real and all the influence 
of concrete example. It is surprising how 
good this composite schoolhouse is. Its ex- 
cellence condemns the ordinary schoolhouse 
as no words could. It shows, too, the progress 
of school hygiene. Ten years ago cleanliness 
in a schoolroom, adjustable seats and desks, 
school baths, and the like were vagaries of 
university theorists; now they have concrete 
embodiment in the best schoolhouses. It 
will, of course, be argued that the cost of such 
a model schoolhouse makes an approximation 
to it impracticable. The natural answer to 
this objection is that any community that will 
weigh the health of the children against dol- 
lars and cents must be the product of a per- 
verted system of education. But, if it be nec- 
essary to argue the question on a financial 
basis, the economic value of hygiene can 
easily be shown. Not only does the work of 
teachers and pupils lack efficiency when the 
conditions are unsanitary ; and not only when 
disease is prevalent does the community have 
to pay for services that are not rendered be- 
cause the pupils are absent from school, but 
epidemics are most expensive, and acute or 
chronic disease among the children of a family 
is the one cause of expense that drives the 
sober workman to despair. The citizen with 
economic perspective will demand that the 
conditions in the school as well as in the home 

















be made hygienic. And if the essentials of 
hygiene were considered first and ornamenta- 
tion second, the cost would often be no 
greater than at present. It should be noted 
also that defective schoolhouses are very ex- 
pensive. A most serious waste of public 
money is often due to an ignorant or criminal 
policy of building schoolhouses before devising 
the plan of heating and ventilating them, of 
rejecting the economical mechanical system 
of ventilation by fans because the initial cost 


is greater than that of a natural system, and, 


finally, of installing an elaborate and costly 
apparatus for heating and ventilating and en- 
trusting it to an ignorant janitor or broken- 
down politician. 


METHODS OF REFORM 


Old schoolhouses are long-lived, and all 
means of remedying existing evils should be 
adopted. First, there should be an investiga- 
tion of the facts. In every city and town- 
ship a commission of competent persons 
should ascertain and report the actual sanitary 
condition of all the schools. The wholesome 
effect of such investigations has been shown 
in Washington, Buffalo and other cities re- 
ferred to. Moreover, parents should feel an 
individual responsibility. If they would in- 
vestigate the sanitary condition of the schools 
that their own children attend, evils like those 
mentioned above would not long be endured. 
The fact that parents are so busy trying to 
earn the wherewithal to give their children 
the conventional means of ‘education that 
they have no time to look after their actual ed- 
ucation is a practical paradox of our civilization. 

Second, there should be regular and com- 
petent health inspection of the schools, not 
merely medical inspection to check contagious 
diseases and to care for the more serious 
cases of physical disorder, but inspection of 
the physical condition of all the pupils and of 
the sanitary condition of the schoolhouse and 
its surroundings, under the direction of a 
competent health officer having both power 
and responsibility. 

Third, a knowledge of school hygiene 
should be required of all teachers and super- 
intendents, and special courses in the subject 
should be given in all training schools for 
teachers. It seems absurd to be obliged to 
plead for this. A consensus of educators 
puts normal, healthy development as the end 
of education, but the one subject especially 
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concerned with the conditions of healthy de- 
velopment is omitted from the normal school 
curriculum, or taught incidentally with some 
other subject—psychology or the like. The 
young teachers leave the training school and 
enter upon their work with devotion to 
arithmetic, geography, grammar and the rest, 
and insight into defects of method and disci- 
pline, but lacking hygienic instinct. They 
teach children who are worried, overworked, 
excited or ill, and do not know it. They give 
children work too fine and too difficult, and 
are not aware of it; they permit things to be 
done in a way that hygiene has condemned 
for twenty-five years and are innocent ; they 
work in rooms where the temperature is 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit and do not feel it, 
and where the atmosphere is worse than in 
prison cells and do not smell it. The teacher, 
untrained in practical hygiene, is inevitably so 
pressed with scholastic duties that she is not 
likely to think of the essentials of health. 

Concrete illustrations of ignorance and lack 
of hygienic apperception on the part of 
teachers might be cited. A single instance 
must suffice. In a New England town, as 
the report has come to me, a case of whooping- 
cough occurred in the school. The head of 
the school, with a pathetic zeal for a good 
record of attendance that marks the scho- 
lastically conscientious teacher, told her pupils 
that probably the rest of them would have the 
disease, but that she wanted them to come to 
school just the same. 

The teacher should be trained to prevision 
of matters essential to the health of the 
children. Not to mention the concrete details 
of hygienic knowledge necessary, four general 
facts should he realized by the teacher and all 
school officials in some such way as they are 
realized by the expert, namely: 

(1.) That sitting still in a schoolroom is 
unhygienic for children under the best con- 
ditions, that normally they should be active 
and out of doors. 

(2.) That one-third of the school-children 
are chronically ill or physically defective. 

(3.) That the individual differences in 
ability to work, to resist fatigue and the like 
are so great that some children are always in 
danger of overstrain from what seems a 
reasonable amount of work. 

(4.) That many things may be injurious 


to a child in the period of growth and develop- 
ment that are harmless enough to an adult. 


THE RECENT GROWTH OF WEALTH 


WHY THE ACCUMULATED CAPITAL OF RECENT DECADES IS GREATER 
THAN DURING ALL THE PRECEDING PERIODS OF HISTORY — THE 


ASTOUNDING RESULTS OF MODERN MACHINERY IN 
INVESTMENT AND EXPLOITATION—A REVOLUTION 


SURPLUS FOR 


CREATING A 


IN HUMAN CONDITIONS—THE PRESENT WEALTH OF THE WORLD 


BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


NE of the most remarkable phases of 
() recent material progress is the ease 
with which the capital has been found 
for the many great works of modern civilization. 
Such works as railways, mills, water works, 
and other public improvements can be built 
only from capital saved beyond immediate 
requirements. These works increase the re- 
sources and producing power of the com- 
munity when they are completed, but the 
capital employed in creating them is not im- 
mediately productive during the process and 
has to be saved in advance by the community. 
It was said by Bagehot that a citizen of Lon- 
don, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, “would have 
thought that it was no use inventing railways 
(if he could have understood what a railway 
meant), for you would not have been able to 
collect the capital with which to make them.” 
All this has changed since the efficiency of 
machine production increased many fold the 
productive power of the unaided human hand. 
The growth of capital has gone on in a sort 
of geometrical ratio. Every new invention 
which has increased the efficiency of labor has 
not only resulted in a definite saving, but this 
new saving has added to the funds for making 
new machines, which in their turn have added 
to the capacity for saving. 

The rapidity with which the rate of saving 
has been increasing within the last few years 
has not yet apparently made its full impression 
upon the:public mind. Much of the saving 
prior to 1870; and even up to within a few 
years of the present time, was in the nature 
of providing the machinery for later pro- 
duction. The invention of railways was a 
great step in human progress, but its effects 
only began to be seriously felt when the rail- 
ways had actually been built sufficient to join 
together the great centres of production and 


exchange. This was hardly the case prior to 
1870. The United States at that time had in 
operation 52,914 miles of railway, but the 
mileage was almost doubled up to 1880, when 
the amount was 92,147 miles, and was again 
increased more than two-thirds up to 1890, 
when it was 164,359 miles. The construction 
since that time has been less—only about 
27,000 miles—because the country then be+ 
came almost fully equipped with railway 
accommodations. The history of railway de- 
velopment in Europe is equally recent. In 
the whole of Europe, according toa recent 
article in one of the foreign financial journals, 
the railway equipment in operation doubled 
between January 1, 1875, and January I, 1899, 
when it was 165,000 miles. The estimated 
railway mileage of the whole world in 1896 
was about 445,000 miles, representing a cost 
of nearly $33,000,000,000. 

The creation of railways is cited only to 
show the comparatively modern character of 
the industrial equipment of the civilized world. 
The figures regarding the development of 
various industries, so far as they are available, 
are equally striking. This is especially true 
of those industries which minister to the 
luxuries of civilized life and of the professional 
classes whose growth is possible only after 
the more pressing wants of the community 
have been provided for. 

One of the most interesting demonstrations 
of the growth of capital is afforded by the 
tabulation prepared every year by the leading 
financial journal of Belgium of the issues of 
negotiable securities. These returns include 
government loans, new banks, railways and 
industrial stocks and bonds, and all other 
enterprises which are represented by securities 
on the stock exchanges. The point of view 
from which the figures are made up does not 
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relate to the ultimate success of the enter- 
prises, but the fact that the capital is found 
in the investing community necessary to 


absorb the securities. The issues of these 
securities during the year 1900, in all the civi- 
lized countries, were equal to more than 
$2,000,000,000. This torrent of new securi- 
ties has been pouring upon the European and 
American markets for many years without 
apparently exhausting the great resources in 
saved capital which seek such investments. 
The following table gives the total issues, 
the conversion of old loans into new, and the 
net new demands upon capital for a series of 
years. The French franc, in which they are 
expressed, is roughly equal to one-fifth of an 
American dollar : 


ISSUES OF NEW SECURITIES 





| Net New De- 











Year | Tora. Issues CONVERSIONS | MANDS FoR CapPI- 

In FRANCS IN FRANCS TAL IN FRANCS 
1893 | 6,009,133 ,000 31588,133,000 | 2,421 000,000 
1894 17,814,668,035 12,641,200,000 | 5,173,408,035 
1895 6,530,021 ,869 1,298,822,259 5,231,199,610 
1896 16,722,067 ,625 7159310135475 9,129,054,150 
1897 9596755,680 684,885,350 8,911,870,530 
1898 10,5 42,830,820 1,640,054,160 8,902,776,660 
1899 11,273 ,696,550 626,290,000 10,647,406,550 
er 11,863,434,990 | ween eee ee eee 11,863,434,990 





The exhibit afforded by the last column 
sheds the strongest light on the net annual 
savings of capital, because it represents the 
issues of securities which call for new capital. 
The conversions are simply the substitution 
of one security for another, usually at a lower 
rate of interest. Conversions went on upon 
a great scale when industry was stagnant from 
1893 to 1896, because the supply of capital 
tended to outrun the legitimate demand and 
its owners bid against each other for safe in- 
vestments even at low returns. Then came 
the great outburst of colonial activity abroad 
and the demand for new industrial enterprises 
at home, with the opening of Japan, China 
and Russia to railways and factory buildings, 
which have absorbed during the last few years 
the savings of the world, put a stop to con- 
versions, and tended to stiffen the rates for 
money and capital in all the leading markets. 

If the figures given in the above table were 
carried back to 1870, the rapidity of the 
growth of these issues of securities would be 
more apparent. The net new capital required 
to absorb these securities has gradually risen 
from about a thousand millions of dollars in 
1894 to more than twice that sum in 1900. 
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When it is reflected that the figures for 1900 
represent the earnings of more than four 
millions of men at $500 each a year—twenty 
millions of people, if each laborer be assumed 
to represent a family of five—it becomes clear 
how rapidly the world of to-day is saving 
capital and affording the means to float new 
enterprises. 

These figures do not, of course, begin to 
represent all the saving going on ‘in civilized 
communities. The vast amounts put into 
private enterprises, which find no record on 
the stock exchange, are more difficult to follow 
and appear only in the occasional census 
returns, the indications of growing wealth 
afforded by the increased yield of certain 
uniform taxes, or in the increase in bank 
accounts. 

British capital still absorbs nearly half of 
the new projects thrown upon the investment 
market in Europe, and the applications for 
authority to create joint stock companies which 
are filed in London seem to include some 
mercantile companies which do not figure in 
the grand total of stock exchange issues given 
by the Belgian financial journal. There has 
not been a year since 1894 when the proposed 
capital of the new companies incorporated in 
Great Britain has been less than $1,000,000,- 
000, and the amount in 1897 rose to $1,500,- 
000,000. The “going’’ companies, actually 
doing business and under British charters, 
after the weeding out of those which proved 
abortive or which failed after several years of 
successful business, increased in number from 
11,968 in April, 1899, to 29,730 in April, 
1900. Their share capital at the last date 
was $8,000,000,000, and the net increase 
in eleven years was more than $4,500,000,000, 
and more than one hundred and forty per 
cent. 

In France also there has been an astonish- 
ing growth in the creation of stock companies 
of the several classes authorized by the French 
law. The total of 1894 was 1,908 witha pro- 
posed capital of 405,355,984 francs ; the total 
of 1899 was 2,338, with a proposed capital of 
898,882,121 francs ($175,000,000). The 
wonderful progress of Germany and Russia in 
these respects has become a familiar story to 
those who have watched their recent growth. 
In Germany the number of new corporations 
in 1892 was 127, witha capital of $19,000,000, 
which rose in 1899 to 364, with a capital of 
$130,000,000. In Russia the incorporations 
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of the six years ending with 1900 called for 
capital of about $811,000,000 or nearly three- 
fifths of all the incorporations for IOI years. 
Even Japan increased the number of her cor- 
porations of various classes from 2,104 at the 
close of 1894 with a capital of $75,000.000 to 
6,113 at the close of 1897, with a capital of 
$2 18,000,000. 

One of the most sensitive indexes of the in- 
crease of capital is the growth in bank de- 
posits. This has been one of the remarkable 
features of the progress of the last half-dozen 
years. In the United States, some idea of 
this progress is afforded by the figures 
brought together by Comptroller Dawes in 
his last annual report. From the close of 
1894 the total resources of the national banks 
rose from $3,423,474,873 to $5,435,906,257 
on February 5, 1901. Here isan increase in 
about six years of $2,000,000,000, or about 
sixty per cent. of the entire wealth of the 
country employed in this form in 1894. This 
is only a part of the growth in wealth in the 
form of bank deposits shown by available sta- 
tistics. The total resources of state and pri- 
vate banks and loan and trust companies 
advanced from $4,138,990,529 in the sum- 
mer of 1895 to $5,841,658,820 in the summer 
of 1900. Here, within five years, was an in- 
crease of about $1,700,000,000, or more than 
forty percent. The following table illustrates 
the growth of the national banking system 
alone, in number of banks, volume of loans, 
and deposit obligations within the last quarter 
of acentury. The figures are those of the 
reports made by the Comptroller nearest in 
date to the beginning of each year mentioned : 


BUSINESS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 





INDIVIDUAL 
Deposits 


LoANS AND 
Discounts 


No. oF 
Banks 





$ 682,846,607 
755»459,966 
987,649,055 

1,436,402,685 
1,695 ,489,346 
2,225,269,813 
2,380,610, 361 
2,623,997,521 


# 955,862,580 
933 543,061 
1,234,202,226 
1,811,686,891 
1,991,913,123 
2,214,394,838 
2,479,819,494 
2,706,534,643 

















The impression is not uncommon in the 
United States that America has been the only 
country which has made rapid progress in 
wealth and prosperity within the past century, 
while the countries of Europe have vegetated. 
This idea is dissipated by a glance at such 
figures as those already given for the issue _of 
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negotiable securities and would be likely to 
receive a further shock by examination of 
European banking statistics. There are in 
Paris five great banks, with branches scattered 
over France and in the principal cities of other 
countries, which make frequent publication of 
their balance sheets. How rapidly the prin- 
cipal items of their business have grown within 
the past generation is indicated by the follow- 
ing table: 


DEPOSITS AND LOANS OF THE PARIS BANKS 
(In Francs) 





Deposits ON 
DEMAND | 


| ADVANCES ON 
| SECURITIES 


CoMMERCIAL 
Loans 





377,000,000 
484,000,000 | 
580,000,000 


205,000,000 
356,000,000 
238,000,000 
280,000,600 
462,000,000 
635,000,000 
618,000,000 
747 000,000 


848,000,000 
955,000,000 | 
1,141,000,000 | 
1,297 ,000,000 | 
1,493 ,000,000 | 





1,894,000,000 








There are several significant conclusions to 
be drawn from these figures. The increase 
of deposits by nearly four-fold in a generation 
tends to support the suggestions made in the 
opening paragraphs of this article, that the 
civilized world has only entered within the 
present generation upon the enjoyment of the 
fruits of its equipment in labor-saving inven- 
tions. Perhaps more remarkable, however, is 
the increase of fifty per cent. in deposits 
within the short space of five years. On the 
other side of the account—the loans and ad- 
vances—the growth is even more striking. 
The total of these two items was 582,000,000 
francs, or about $115,000,000 in 1875, and 
was 1,417,000,000 francs in 1895. Five 
years more have carried the item to 2,240,- 
000,000 francs, equivalent to $435,000,000 
and an advance of more than fifty per cent. 
within the short space of five years. 

These figures of the growth of banking in 
France are insignificant, however, when they 
are measured against the growth of English 
banking. When the Bank Act of 1844 es- 
tablished new regulations for the Bank of 
England, there were but five joint stock banks 
in London, with aggregate deposits under 
48,000,000 and total resources of about 
4#10,000,000. The sixty private bankers, 
with perhaps an average of £500,000 each, 
brought up the total to about £40,000,000. 
Within a little more than a generation, or in 
1880, the aggregate deposits in all the British 
banks were computed at £530,000,o00—an 
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increase of more than 1,000 per cent. The 
amount rose on June 30, 1900, to £817,000- 
000 ($4,070,000,000), an increase of fifty per 
cent. within twenty years and a total far in 
excess of the deposits in the national banks of 
the United States at the same date. This 
represents a tremendous banking power and 
one which gave Great Britain for a long time 
the mastery of the finance and exchanges of 
the world. But within recent years banking 
power has increased at other commercial 
centres and the foreign banks of Paris, Berlin 
and Brussels, to say nothing of New York, 
have become strong enough not merely to 
compete with Great Britain in foreign lands, 
but to establish powerful branches which 
threaten English control of the money market 
in London itself. 

An increase of 300 per cent. in deposits 
in all the great banks of the world since 1875, 
of 100 per cent. in commercial loans, and 
nearly 400 per cent. in advances, show that 
the people of our generation are living in a 
financial world unlike that of a generation 
ago. Even comparison with 1890 shows an 
advance of more than 100 per cent. in deposits 
and nearly 100 per cent. in combined loans 
and advances. The increase in advances of 


money on securities is an indication of grow- 


ing wealth in more ways than one. It in- 
dicates not only an increased lending power 
on the part of the banks, but strengthens the 
conclusions drawn from the figures. already 
presented regarding the growth in the fund of 
securities in the hands of investors and in the 
market. The securities employed as the 
guarantee for advances at the banks are of 
course only a fraction of those which have 
been issued, but the fact that nearly five 
times as many are now employed for this 
purpose as a generation ago and more than 
twice as many as ten years ago is an important 
index of the growth in the fund of surplus 
capital. 

One of the indexes of the upward move- 
ment of accumulated capital, which is of 
special significance regarding the small savings 
of the masses, is the increase in deposits in 
savings banks. Savings banks are not com- 
mercial banks, employing their funds con- 
stantly in short time loans, and do not promote 
in that particular way the evolution of in- 
dustry. They furnish, however, a substratum 
of available funds for more permanent invest- 
ments, which tends to release the savings of 
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capitalists and larger property owners for the 
more active operations of commerce. Savings 
banks existed upon a very modest scale a gen- 
eration ago. The progress in the deposits has 
been phenomenal within past generations and 
especially within the last ten or fifteen years. 

A recent tabulation made by a Swiss econ- 
omist put the aggregate savings deposits of 
European countries at more than $9,000,000,- 
ooo in the summer of the year 1900. It is 
doubtful if the savings of a generation ago 
equaled one-tenth of this amount. In the 
United States the savings deposits of 1870 
were $549,874,358, distributed among 1,630,- 
846 depositors. This amount was multiplied 
by more than four in 1900, when $2,384,770,- 
849 was distributed among 5,875,456 de- 
positors. In Great Britain the deposits in 
1872 were £19,318,339 in the postal savings 
banks and £ 39,679,880 in the trustee savings 
banks. These amounts had been multiplied 
on June 30, 1900, more than three-fold. 
Great increases are shown also in the French 
savings banks, and in Germany. 

Even the impoverished people of Italy are 
piling up savings deposits at an astonishing 
rate. So also in Belgium and in Denmark. 
With a population of only 2,300,000, the latter 
shows an average of two bank books for every 
family and stands at the head of all countries 
in net deposits in proportion to population, 
amounting to $75 per capita. Switzerland 
comes next, with 325.30 francs per capita, 
and shows deposits of $193,000,000. 

The remarkable figures given in this article 
are subject to some qualifications, growing 
out of changes in business conditions. The 
last six years have marked an ascending 
period in business activity, that may be 
checked within a few years by a counter 
movement, which will arrest the formation of 
stock companies and the increase in bank 
deposits. 

That the real wealth of the world is increas- 
ing at an astonishing rate is evident from the 
growth in various forms of fixed capital and 
the large overflow of surplus savings into the 
undeveloped countries. The wealth of the 
United States is computed every ten years 
from the census returns. The total wealth 
in 1850 was put at $7,135,780,228 or $308 
per capita, and in 1870 at $30,068,518,507 or 
$780 per capita. This amount rose in 1880 
to $43,642,000,000, or $870 per capita, and 
again in 1890 to $65,037,091,197, or $1,036 
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per capita. Expert statisticians estimate that 
the amount for 1900 will be at least $90,000,- 
000,000, or nearly $1,200 per capita. When 
it is considered that the latter amount repre- 
sents accumulated savings of $6,000, or nearly 
four times the average of 1850, for every 
family of five persons, it is evident that the 
world is growing rich at an astonishing rate 
under the operation of machine production. 
Another interesting proof of the growing 
wealth of the world is the amount which seeks 


investment in the poorer and undeveloped™ 


countries. So long as the increase of capital 
was readily absorbed at high interest rates in 
supplying new railways, mills, and public im- 
provements within the countries where it was 
saved, there was little inducement to send 
money abroad. England was the first coun- 
try able to employ her surplus capital in the 
development of enterprises in other lands. 
Occupying for nearly a century and down to 
the last generation an almost unchallenged 
position in this respect, her people have re- 
cently awakened to a change in conditions 
which is exciting some alarm. They find that 
their commercial and financial supremacy is 
challenged by other peoples in all directions 
and that the foreign investment market, from 
being substantially an English monopoly, has 
become a field of acute competition. In the 
language of a recent article in the London 
Statist: 


“Other nations have become investors abroad. 
France has long been investing upon a very great 
scale. Germany, though not quite independent 
of other markets, yet has invested largely in 
Russia, China, Mexico, and soon. The United 
States quite lately has begun to invest. The 
London money market, therefore, is no longer 
what it was. The rest of the world does not look 
to it alone for the financial help it may require. 
There are other markets where equally good, or, 
at least, nearly as good terms can be obtained. 
_ And many great communities which were bor- 
rowers twenty or even ten years ago have now 
become lenders instead. Lastly, the more pro- 
gressive countries have for long been laboring 
earnestly to build up great manufacturing indus- 
tries by means of protective tariffs, of subsidies, 
of State education and State encouragement of 
every kind. Nearly everywhere manufactures 
have grown wonderfully, and in some cases have 
grown so much that we have begun to feel the 
pinch of their competition.” 


Germany has recently entered the foreign 
investment field upon an aggressive scale in 
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Brazil, Central America and Turkey. It is 
not surprising that the German Emperor 
looks to the creation of a new Germany in 
Southern Brazil and that the American Gov- 
ernment is watching closely the progress of 
German policy in that quarter of the world. 
Belgium has become one of the richest and 
most daring of investors in the foreign field. 
Large transactions in Russian securities take 
place constantly upon her stock exchange and 
she is sinking millions also in her colonial 
establishments in the Congo. The Congo 
railway during the six months ending with 
December last earned at the rate of about 
$2,500,000 per year. The capital of the 
sixty-five stock companies organized to do 
business in the Belgian colonies in Africa has 
reached $48,000,000. 

These great accumulations of capital, seek- 
ing investment where it can be found on most 
profitable terms, afford the reason for the 
great outburst of colonial activity by the lead- 
ing nations of Europe and the interest which 
is beginning to be shown by the great Powers 
in protecting their national investors wherever 
they go and in using all the resources of diplo- 
macy and arms for securing free markets for 
goods and open fields for capital in China and 
other undeveloped countries. The rapidity 
with which surplus capital has increased 
within the last generation, and _ especially 
within a few years, finds explanation in the 
ratio which this capital bears to previous ac- 
cumulations. Civilized people have always 
managed after a fashion, except in periods of 
failing crops or other abnormal disasters, to 
provide their food, clothing and shelter from 
their current labor. When the use of labor- 
saving devices permitted saving beyond what 
was required for these vital objects, the sur- 
plus became available for other uses. Ina 
sense, everything saved above what was neces- 
sary to sustain civilized life in its simplest 
form might be held to represent surplus 
capital for investment in __labor-saving 
machinery. 

The law, which explains the phenom- 
enal growth in the forms of surplus capi- 
tal seeking investment indicates why the in- 
crease in this surplus will be rapid and strik- 
ing in the years to come, as all forms of ma- 
chinery increase in efficiency and the accumu- 
lated savings of previous generations become 
available for increasing the producing power 
of the generation on the stage. 
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A MAGNIFICENT HOME OF LEARNING 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 


FORNIA — THE MOST APPROPRIATE SITE AND THE MOST COMPREHEN- 


SIVE DESIGN FOR A GREAT 


SCHOOL 


THAT WERE EVER, CHOSEN 


BY 


VICTOR HENDERSON 


OUR years ago Mrs. Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst invited the architects of the 
world to enter a competition, the ob- 

ject of which was to obtain permanent plans 
for the buildings and grounds for the Uni- 
versity of California. When she informed 
the Regents of the University that she pro- 
posed to erect two buildings, but that she was 
unwilling to begin until a worthy general plan 
had been secured, and that it was her desire 
to bear all the expense of an international 
competition to secure a fitting plan, the 
University was quick to appreciate the far- 
seeing wisdom of the undertaking. 

A board of trustees was appointed consist- 








ing of James H. Budd, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, J. B. Reinstein, a Regent of the 
University, and William Carey Jones, Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in its faculty. After 
much consultation with architects and uni- 
versity authorities, a programme was prepared, 


printed in English, German, French and 
Italian, and widely distributed. An_ inter- 


national jury, comprising M. J. L. Pascal of 
Paris, Herr Paul Wallot of Dresden, Mr. John 
Belcher of London, Mr. Walter Cook of New 
York, and Mr. J. B. Reinstein of San Fran- 
cisco, assembled in the Royal Museum of 
Fine Arts in Antwerp, September 30, 1808, 
and after examining the hundred or more 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY or MAL! 
From right to left, on the lower sketch, the buildings are Fine Arts, Library, Philosophy, President’s House, fj L@8" 
plans submitted, awarded prizes to eleven invited to visit the University and to prepare 
competitors. The successful architects were revised plans for a second competition. 
In September, 1899, the jury met again in 
San Francisco, and selected the prize-winning 
plans. When the seals were broken and the 
names of the authors for the first time 


Il. GENERAL BIRD'S EYE | learned by the jurors, it was found that the 


VIEW winner of the first prize of $10,000, was M. 


Emily Bénard, of Paris, and of the lesser 

ll. BOTANICAL GARDEN prizes of $4,000, $3,000, $2,000 and $1,000, 
Messrs. Howells, Stokes and Hornbostel, of 

ll. COMMEMORATIVE New York; Messrs. D. Despradelle and 


Stephen Codman, of Boston ; Messrs. Howard 
and Cauldwell, and Messrs. Lord, Hewlett 
and Hull, of New York. 

M. Bénard, after a long stay in Berkeley 
and many conferences with the University 
authorities, undertook a revision of his draw- 
ings to fit the plans to the actual necessities 
of the site and the prospective needs of the 
University. In December, 1900, he  sub- 
mitted a design which the Regents formally 
adopted as the permanent plan, from which 
no important change may be made except 
with the approval of a self-perpetuating Board 
of Architectural Advisers, comprising the 
jurors and other architects of high reputation. 
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I. BIRD’S EYE VIEW 


From the southwest corner of the campus looking toward the hills 
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SECTION 


CALIFORNIA AS IT WILL BE 
Languages, Botany and Agriculture, Museum, Mining, Mechanical Engineering, a Dormitory, Observatory 


The sketches prepared by M. Bénard are 
not complete working drawings, showing exact 
grade-lines and details of the construction of 
individual buildings, but a broad outline, indi- 
cating the general ch: --~ er of the architec- 
ture, the disposition « th: buildings, their 
relation to one another and to the’ broad 
avenues, gardens, and open squares of the 
admirable composition. The execution of the 
plans will necessitate surveys and re-surveys, 
constant checking and correction, arduous 
study of details, and laborious fitting of parts 
to the whole. Each building must be planned 
in its relation to its immediate surroundings 
and to the whole composition. 

To Mr. John Galen Howard of New York 
has been entrusted the first work of con- 
struction. He is now at work on plans for 
the Mining Building. As soon as the prob- 
lems of arrangement, form and structure are 
solved, and the working drawings made, 
ground will be broken for this, Mrs. Hearst’s 
noble memorial for her husband. By a year’s 
residence in California some years ago, and 
by exhaustive studies in connection with the 
Hearst Competition, in which he was a prize- 
winner, Mr. Howard has familiarized himself 


CALIFORNIA 












with California conditions and with the site, 
which he declares the most beautiful university 
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III. COMMEMORATIVE COLUMN 


At the head of University Avenue 
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HOME OF LEARNING 


II. THE BOTANICAL GARDEN 
Looking toward the buildings for Natural History and for Mining and Mechanical Engineering 


site he has ever seen. In March, 1901, he 
spent several weeks in Berkeley studying 
the grounds and consulting with President 
Wheeler and with Professor Samuel Christy, 
Dean of the College of Mining. 

Mrs. Hearst’s desire is to erect a structure 
as complete and beautiful as money and 
thought can build. This building will satisfy 
a vital need, for the University has to-day 
more students of mining than are enrolled in 
the mining course of any other institution in 
the world. 

Other buildings will follow the Mining 
Building. It is one of the chief merits of the 
Bénard plan that it is flexible, that it can 
grow, and that the component parts can in 
large measure express the individuality of the 
department sheltered and of the architects 
who design the single buildings, without 
thereby losing their harmony with the whole. 

The site of the University was selected a 
good forty years ago as the most beautiful 
and appropriate spot in all the country round. 
Berkeley is a village of- 15,000 persons, on 
the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay, some 
miles by train and ferry from San Francisco, 
and directly opposite the Golden Gate. It is 


full of pleasant gardens and well-grown trees 
and sheltered on the east by a steep range of 
hills, which rise to their culminating summit 
of 1,900 feet in Grizzly Peak. 

At the eastern edge of the town, and rest- 
ing on the shoulders of Grizzly Peak, lies the 
University domain. The campus rises in a 
gentle, and then in a bolder slope, from a 
height of 200 feet to one of over 900. Two 
small streams, issuing from deep, ferny cafions 
in the hills, flow down across the grounds 
under noble groves of live-oaks, pines and 
bays. From November to May the campus 
is green and flowery, from May to November, 
a soft brown, save for the never-fading green 
of the trees. Snow never falls, and the air 
is sunny and fresh with ocean breezes. 

Here on this unrivalled site, with its out- 
look over plain and bay and mountain, is to 
rise a picture complete in itself, cut off from 
all discordant elements, the new city of 
learning. 

From the high hill-summit on the eastern 
edge of the campus, down the steep _hill-slope 
as a terraced garden, and westward as a broad 
avenue traversing two great squares, is to run 
the main axis. The transverse axis is an ex- 
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ON THE CAMPUS 


Strawberry Creek under the bay trees 


tensive open space, the northern half a botan- 
ical garden, the southern a stadium, linking 
the natural history group with the monu- 
mental gymnasium. 

When the plan has been executed, one will 
enter the grounds at the western end of the 
main avenue, and advancing eastward toward 
the hills pass between a fine arts building on 
the north, and an auditorium and reception 
building on the south, and out upon the 
Library Square. The Library will face south, 
overlooking the finest grove of oaks on the 
campus. Advancing eastward one will pass 
between the Philosophy-and-Jurisprudence 
building on the north, and the building for 
History, Political Science and Pedagogy on 
the south, under an eminence crowned by ihe 
President’s House—a dignified stone mansion 
now in process of erection—between the 
Languages building on the north and the 
Physics building on the south, and out upon 
an esplanade on the north side of which will 
be grouped the Natural History buildings, the 
Museum in the centre, with west and east 
wings devoted to Zoology and Mineralogy, and 
flanking buildings for Botany and Agriculture 
on the south, and Mining on the north. 
From the Museum one will look south 
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between the Administration building on the 
west and the Civil Engineering building on the 
east, over the conservatory and_ botanical 
garden, and past the open stadium, with its 
flanking tribunes, to the Gymnasium, an im- 
posing edifice whose northern front will 
descend in stone tribunes to the stadium. 
At the base of the steep hill-slope will stand 
the Mechanical Engineering building and cen- 
tral power station, on the north of the main 
central avenue, and at the south the Chemistry 
building. On the summit of the hill, 5co 
feet higher, will stand the Observatory. Habi- 
tations for the students, an infirmary, club 
houses, a restaurant, a military establishment, 
and various other buildings will be scattered 
in nooks and corners about the grounds, 

To turn the dream city into stone will cost 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000. Noone expects 
to see the work near completion in less than 
a generation. Architectural masterpieces al- 
ways grow slowly. But the plan is set, and 
whatever is done will be done right, and the 








“THE FUOTBALL PLAYERS” 
Bronze statue by Douglass Tilden, offered to the University first 
winning two Stanford—-California games, and won 
by the University of California 
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LICK OBSERVATORY 


A winter view of the Graduate Astronomical Department Building on Mount Hamilton 


material University which is to be will be 
harmony and not a muddle. Most fortunately 
the material University of to-day still wears 
the clothes which were outgrown years ago. 
The present buildings, with few exceptions, 
are unworthy of the institution, and so it has 
been possible to plan the new University 
without any reference to present encum- 
brances, and as if the campus were wholly 
bare. The architect starts unhampered. 

This architectural enterprise is of much 
significance for California. It means that the 
students of the State’s University shall re- 
ceive the inspiration of noble and beautiful 
surroundings. It means that a standard will 
be set for emulation throughout the West. 
It means that a great training-school for 
architects will be developed at Berkeley, for 
in no way can the training of architects be 
made so efficient as by permitting the student 
to have a hand in the erection of great and 
beautiful buildings. 

In the past eleven years the number of 
students has increased fivefold. It is second 





in academic attendance among American 
universities, Harvard alone numbering more 
undergraduates. It is fifth of American uni- 
versities in total enrollment, the number 
having passed the 3,000 mark. Its summer 
session for 1900 counted more students than 
the summer schools of any other American 
universities save Harvard and Cornell. Tuition 
is free, and men and women stand on an 
equal footing. 

The relation of the University to the State 
is close and mutually helpful. Secondary 
education has been vitalized by the Uni- 
versity’s accrediting system. Since 1889-90 
the number of California schools deemed 
worthy of accrediting has risen from thirteen 
to 110. The farmers’ institutes, held in all 
parts of California, spread wide the latest 
rule of agricultural science. A system of 
university extension is developing rapidly in 
usefulness and scope. A department of irri- 
gation has just been founded, with Elwood 
Mead, Irrigation Expert of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at its head. This 
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action consolidates national and state activity. 
A department of dairy husbandry has been 
established, and a dairy school and experi- 
mental farm are hopes for the near future. 
The College of Commerce, the first of its 
kind established in the United States, promises 
to put forth trained men for careers in com- 
merce, the consular service, or business. 
Through the initiative of the University, < 
Commercial Museum, closely allied with the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, has been 
organized in San Francisco, and will prove 
hereafter an invaluable laboratory for the 
College of Commerce. 

An astonishingly large proportion of the 
students pursue the general or academic 
course, as distinguished from the technical or 
professional, last year 70.3 per cent. as 
compared with 38 per cent. at Cornell, 
omitting law and medicine. Nearly one-fourth 
of all the 2,300 students in Berkeley are 
registered in one or more Latin courses, a 
very gratifying proportion. 

On October 4, 1899, the students gathered 
around the flagstaff to greet the new presi- 
dent, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Since 
President Wheeler’s coming the material uni- 
versity has prospered abundantly. In March, 


(1901), the State Legislature increased its in- 


come by $100,000 per annum, raising the 
total from all sources, including the income 
from special funds, such as that for the sup- 
port of the great Lick Observatory and the 
Wilmerding Trades School, to $575,000 a 
year. Mrs. Sather has endowed a chair in 
classical literature to the extent of $75,000, 
established two book funds of $10,000 each, 
and deeded to President Wheeler in trust 
other property of much value; Mr. D. O. 
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Mills has given $24,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of a two years’ expedition from the 
Lick Observatory to an observing station 
in the Southern Hemisphere; William H. 
Crocker has sent an eclipse expedition to 
Sumatra, and Mrs. Hearst has presented 
a women’s gymnasium worth $45,000, made 
provision for the annual expenditure — of 
$30,000 or more on excavations and_ pur- 
chases in Egypt, Greece, Peru, New Mexico 
and the Philippines, for the archzeological 
museum of the University, and in other ways 
has raised the total of her gifts to the Uni- 
versity during the past four years to a figure 
exceeding $280,000. 

No better forecast could be desired of the 
lines along which the immediate future of the 
University of California’s growth will be than 
to cite the needs which President Wheeler in 
his first biennial report declared imperative. 
Among these are a library building suited to 
modern demands and capable of extension ; 
library funds to the amount of $500,000; an 
alumni hall which shall form the centre of the 
daily social life of the students, alumni and 
faculty—this the alumni have undertaken to 
provide—an art building, to furnish shelter 
for objects illustrative of art, archzeology an- 
thropology, etc., schools of forestry, naval 
architecture and marine engineering, music 
and architecture ; a department of archzeology ; 
a department of physical chemistry; a pro- 
fessor of the art of speaking; professors of 
Spanish, Russian and general linguistics, and 
lectureships and professorships for the College 
of Commerce. 

And these things will soon come, for 
California is rich and generous and ambitious 
for the best in all things. 


SUNSET AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


As seen from the University of California Campus 





A DAY’S WORK OF A TRAVELING MAN 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


HERE was a fumbling at the curtains 
of the sleeping-car, and a_ black 
voice came out of the darkness: 

“Haf pas’ six, sah, haf pas’ six.” Then 
with that added gentleness that accompanies 
visions of small change, “ Pow’ful sorry, but 
ah knew you didn’ wan’ to sleep ovah, an’ the 
city ain’t twenty minutes ahead, sah.” 

The Traveling Man raised himself on his 
elbow and lifted the window-curtain. The 
rush of light about him made him yawn 
sleepily. He gathered courage and dressed, 
and with the pushing, anxious crowd was 
finally deposited at the already noisy station. 

The hotel cab filled quickly, but he gave up 
his seat to a lady and took a street-car. He 
wondered what the day would bring forth, for 
he had much to do. He had had a week here 
on the way West, and had disposed of all his 
customers but three. It was only by impulse 
that he had hurried through his stay at 
Chicago a day early. He must leave that 
night to keep his itinerary. 

He found half a dozen acquaintances in the 
lobby of the hotel, among them Sommers, a 
successful young fellow who was going out 
that morning. Sommers had nothing good to 
say of trade in the city. The clerk was 
cordial, and his favorite bell-boy told him all 
the news on his way up to his room. After 
breakfast he prepared for his day’s work. Of 
the three men he had to see, he had small 
hopes of Brown. Brown was leaning toward 
a rival line. Smith, he thought, must still be 
fairly well stocked up. But Jones ought to 
give him a good order. He hurried over a 
mass of memoranda, noting the last orders of 
each of them, put some “literature” about a 
new article he was trying to introduce into 
his pocket, and started out. He decided to 
get Brown off his mind first. 

The big store seemed unusually busy that 
morning, and the new buyer very terse when 
he finally reached him. 

“How are you? I got yourcard.” Then, 
after a slight pause, “Where are your 
samples ?” 


« At the hotel.” 

“Can you get them here about four this 
afternoon, and come yourself at eight to- 
night ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ All right. Good morning.” 

The probabilities were that the buyer 
wanted his prices to use with his competitor. 
The possibilities were—but he would know 
in the evening, and he hailed a passing car. 
Just inside some one seized him and forced 
him into a_ seat. Turning, he found a 
fat, happy-faced little man who had tried to 
get him to speculate in surburban real estate 
on his last trip. Greeting was barely over 
when a great opportunity for investment sud- 
denly occurred—by the merest chance, of 
course—to the little man, and he told the 
Traveling Man is a half-whisper of a wonder- 
ful suburb where land would jump from small 
to large value within the next few months. 
If he might only take an hour or two of the 
gentleman’s time, if he could merely show 
him the property—of course, it was still un- 
improved, but there was a small fortune in it, 
a small fortune. 

The Traveling Man thought a minute and 
then said without a smile: 

“Tf you can find me at the hotel to-morrow 
afternoon at two-thirty—I expect to be through 
with my work here then, I'll go with you.” 

The real estate man beamed his thanks. 
His prospective purchaser gravely accepted 
the cigar he offered, said “‘Good-day ” and was 
jostled off the car in front of Smith’s. Smith’s 
store never looked inviting. Smith was a prom- 
issory, twaddling, good-humored scoundrel who 
smiled and lied with equal grace. His stock- 
clerk was an old friend, however. 

“Well, sir, I’m glad to see you,” was the 
cheery greeting. 

“Of. course you are. Am I glad to see 
you?” and he gave the stock-clerk the real 
estate man’s Cigar. 

«‘ Which is toask,” the clerk answered inter- 
mittently as he lighted it, “Can I deceive 
Smith into giving you an order ?” 
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“That isn’t necessary. You haven’t had 
anything for a year—that is, in any amount. 
If you’ll look up any one of a half dozen things, 
I’l] guarantee you can’t find one in the place.” 

“Nor any demand for one either, my good 
friend. But you get the old man to have me 
look the matter up, and, of course, I’ll see 
what I can find.” 

In course of time, the Traveling Man found 
the elderly gentleman to whom the stock- 
clerk had referred. He was welcomed effus- 
ively. The stock would be looked up immedi- 
ately. Could he come in about two? He 
said he could, and was glad to reach the open 
air again. A few doors beyond he stopped in 
to show the latest addition to the line to an 
old customer, who gave him some encourage- 
ment “if the price could be pushed down,” 
and then told him with great pride of his 
oldest son who was just leaving college. “He’s 
going to be a lawyer—and a fine man, sir.” 

The Traveling Man looked doubtful, and 
hurried on to Mr. Jones’. He was greatly sur- 
prised to be told brusquely by that gentleman, 
whom: he found free, that the stock had been 
looked into carefully and nothing was needed. 
He casually mentioned a few things Mr. 
Jones’ stock of which he calculated must be 
low. The dealer turned the leaves of the 
great interlined stock book deftly. Yes, he 
had only a small number on the Traveling 
Man’s last visit, but they had lasted pretty 
well. And when he was shown the new 
article, Mr. Jones shook his head and said 
that there was no call for that sort of thing. 
As the Traveling Man passed a far counter 
on the way out his old friend Jimmy, the boy, 
leaned over and whispered : 

“ Didn’t give you anything, did he?” 

“ He shook hands with me and said ‘ Good- 
morning,’ Jimmy.” 

“He’s trying on L. & M.’s line for a 
while.” 

“L. & M.—So?” 

“Of course, it won’t last.” 

“Of course not.” 

He was stalled in a blockade of cars on the 
way back to the hotel for lunch, and walked 
part of the way. He sent his samples off to 
Brown’s and rushed through a hasty meal. 
It was ten minutes to two when he left the 
table and called a cab. He had just told the 
“cabby ” the destination, and given him sug- 
gestions on fast driving, when a soft-hatted 
youth with a note book rushed up to him. 
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“T’m from the Mews, Senator. Won't 
you give me in a word what you think about 
the state election ?” 

The Traveling Man unconsciously grew 
dignified as he smiled at the reporter. 

“T should like you better, my boy, if you 
would call me by name,” he said. 

“T beg your pardon, Senator —_—_——, I 

was in a hurry.” 
_ “Yes, and you’re young. That will save 
you. Here is my card, and I want you to 
understand, young man, that I am a respecta- 
ble traveling man.” Then he added, as he 
saw the boy’s consternation: “If you really 
want my views of the Ohio election, I’ll write 
them for you after I get to New York. But 
you won’t print them.” 

Taken for Senator ! He was still 
laughing when he reached Smith’s. It was 
just two, and Mr. Smith was busy. At two- 
thirty he was still busy, and at three. The 
Traveling Man was exasperated, but hopeful. 
It was after four when the little old gentleman, 
profuse with apologies, bustled out where he 
was waiting. They were talking discounts 
immediately. Mr. Smith laid great emphasis 
on the lowest quotations for large lots, and he 
went so far as to speak of controlling the 
city’s trade for the line. The Traveling Man 
had a wholesome distrust of such talk and of 
Mr. Smith generally, but he was there for an 
order. He considered carefully, and then 
settled back on a discount fitting the large 
lots that had been suggested. Mr. Smith 
haggled for a few minutes longer. Then he 
picked an order, already written, from the 
desk and handed it to him. The Traveling 
Man looked at it casually. Then he read it 
again carefully. 

“Mr. Smith, did you mean this order exactly 
as it is written?” 

Mr. Smith assured him, somewhat nervously, 
that he did. 

“And you understood that the prices I 
quoted you were inside, confidential prices on 
lots of twenty-five gross and upwards ?”’ 

His voice grew more stern with each sen- 
tence, though it was still quiet and even. 

« And you wish to stipulate control of the 
trade, and give me an order like that! Well, 
Mr. Smith, my people don’t care a snap of 
their finger for your trade; and as for this,” 
and he tore the offending paper into half a 
dozen strips, “I’ll leave this with you. Good 
day, sir.” 
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He went directly to the hotel, and stopped 
at the desk for his mail forwarded from 
Chicago. He wondered what to say to the 
firm about Smith. His day of business had 
not been strikingly successful—yet. He had 
just added the “yet”? when a small buyer 
came in and gave him a little order to supple- 
ment one he had given him previously. 

After he had gone the Traveling Man 
went down to dinner, and found a little side 
table with only one other occupant, a white- 
haired, pompous gentleman who was in a great 
hurry. The waiter was somewhat slow, and 
the old gentleman, as he repeated his order, 
ostentatiously took a silver dollar from his 
pocket and placed it under a turned tumbler. 
The waiter accelerated his movements consid- 
erably. The Traveling Man had just reached 
his dessert when his companion arose to go. 
The waiter, who had worked faithfully, stood 
behind his chair. The old gentleman smiled 
cunningly, turned up the glass, slipped the 
silver back into his pocket, and stalked down 
the long room. But when the Traveling Man 
was done the waiter received his dollar. 

There was a single row of lights burning in 
Mr. Brown’s store, and at the back in the 
little office, the Traveling Man, as he entered 
could see the proprietor himself, working at 
his desk. Leaning over the counter under 
the lights was the buyer, figuring. 

“Good evening, sir. You're late.” 

“Yes; I hope it hasn’t inconvenienced 
you.” 

“No; given me more time. Now, sir, 
your best discounts on these numbers ? ” 

Strewn along the counter were many of his 
samples. The Traveling Man hesitated. He 
believed that this man favored a rival line, and 
he had not forgotten his afternoon’s experi- 
ence. The entire price list, with half a dozen 
different discounts all calculated, was in his 
head. Which should he say? The two men 
faced each other for an instant, and then he 
began quoting steadily a moderate discount, 
veering its rate on the different articles to 
meet what he thought were the store’s great- 
est needs. 

“That is the best you can do?” 

“Positively the best, sir.” 

The buyer wrote and figured for a few 
* moments. In the little office the proprietor 
seemed hard at work. The Traveling Man 
lit a cigar. He was puzzled. Shortly the 
buyer began to transfer the results of his 
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work to another paper, looking up once 
to say: 

«“There’s a chair by the desk there. 
down. I may be some time.” 

And still the man in the office worked on 
without looking up. The Traveling Man had 
nearly finished his cigar, and had entirely 
given up guessing what was going to happen, 
when the buyer finished his figuring. He 
looked the paper over carefully once more, as 
if in final verification. 

“T guess that will do,” he said. 

The Traveling Man looked at the paper, 
and went nearer the light. His heart was 
beating strangely. The joy of struggle and 
victory were on him. He forgot Mr. Smith 
entirely. Affairs which had been struggling, 
mutineering, deserting him all day, suddenly 
straightened into line and took their proper 
places. He was himself again. For the 
paper was an order, and a large one, running, 
he calculated quickly, for his mind was tense 
with excitement, over two thousand dollars. 
But all the buyer saw was the quiet gentle- 
man with an unmoved, set face, who smoked 
for a few seconds in silence, and then said: 

“Thank you, sir. I think these can be 
shipped by next week Friday.” 

While he was speaking, the little gentleman 
in the office had laid down his pen and now 
came up to where they were standing. 

“Good evening, sir,” he said. “Mr. James 
has given you an order. May I see it?” 

The Traveling Man unfolded the paper and 
gave it to him, with inward reluctance. Mr. 
Brown looked the order over, and the buyer 
showed him the samples, explaining shortly his 
reasons for ordering in each case. The pro- 
prietor listened attentively, and the Traveling 
Man smoked steadily. 

“T think I understand,” said Mr. Brown at 
last. “It’s a good order. You are to be con- 
gratulated, Mr. James. But, if you don’t 
mind, I’m going to change it somewhat.” 

The Traveling Man groaned to himself. 

“Yes,” went 6n the proprietor, amending 
the order as he spoke, “ you’ll need more than 
fifty gross of these. Make it a hundred. And 
double this one, too, and this, and this——” 

That was as far as the Traveling Man 
heard distinctly, for he went over to the desk 
at this juncture to light a fresh cigar. And 
the hand that held the match trembled badly. 
But he did hear Mr. Brown say at the 
end: 


Sit 
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“And now, Mr. James, you're perfectly 
satisfied with this line?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then let us understand that, unless there 
are strong reasons to change, this is the line 
we carry from this on.” Then turning to the 
Traveling Man: 

“ Good-night, sir. Ship the goods at your 
earliest convenience,’ Mr. Brown returned 
to his office. 

The buyer helped the Traveling Man pack 
his samples, but neither of them said a word. 
While he did the final arranging, the buyer 
_rewrote the order, which went to the Travel- 

ing Man’s pocket without his glancing at it. 

At the hotel every one seemed noisily, 
absurdly happy. The night clerk told him a 
really funny story when he asked for his key. 
He was ready for his train at ten o’clock. He 
wandered over to a desk and wrote a long, 
merry letter home and a short business note 
to his employers, telling tersely of his side 
trip, of the affair with Mr. Smith, and enclos- 
ing order from Brown & Co. He did not say 
that this was the largest order he had ever 
taken, though it would have been true. The 
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Miss BERTHA RUNKLE’S first book comes close to 
being a model historical novel, stirring, dignified, 
The Helmet With its strong, graceful men, and its 
of Navarre. oraceful, strong women, a_ villain, 
despicable yet human, and its modest boy hero. 
For Felix Broux, quick-witted, sturdy and loyal, 
is the moving character of the book through 
all the adventure and romance. Even at the end 
there is more curiosity for what the boy did when 
the King beckoned him away than for the joy of 
the united lovers. He is a sort of boyish 
D’Artagnan, and Yeux-Gris, the three Musketeers 
thrown into one. The various denouements of 
incident are always startling and the suspense 
is held well up to the last ; but there is a total lack 
of the theatrical, tawdry movement of many latter- 
day novels of French History. A short view of 
King Henry is charming enough to make amends 
for its scantiness. The people are real men and 
women, strong and wrong and brisk and brave, 
all flesh and blood with loves and hates aplenty. 
The time and the place they live in are a perfect 
background, and every page brings the stir of 
new action. The love story, though kept re- 
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real pleasure, after all, was in the fight of it 
rather than the reward. Nevertheless, he 
would like to see the inner office when that 
letter was opened. 

He walked about the corridor for a few 
minutes, and finally landed in the billiard 
room. He knew some of the men, and they 
gladly made room for him. He was a player 
of no mean reputation. As the game pro- 
gressed, spectators gathered. A rumor went 
to the lobby that some one was playing extra- 
ordinary billiards, and idlers crowded in to see. 
The Traveling Man’s forces, all day at odds 
with each other, marshalled themselves into 
keen eyes and cool, accurate calculation. He 
made shots and runs he had never dreamed of 
attempting before, and played steadily to the 
end. The fame of that game has never faded 
at the hotel. 

It was raining when he started for the 
train, but he didn’t mind. e gave up his 
lower berth to an elderly lady, and climbed 
to an upper one at the end of the car. And 


just as the train rumbled out of the station 
he fell into that sound sleep which comes toa 
man who has done his day’s work. 
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ligiously secondary in everything but interest, is 
done with a rare grace and delicacy. But the 
action, the zest of it all, makes the reader of 
these prosaic times itch for a chance at living a 
life, for a sword and a ladder,a real friend and 
a true love. The book is healthy and inspiring, a 
production of which both writer and _ publisher 
may well be proud. (Century. $1.50.) 


PROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY is on the 
whole as well qualified as any Englishman alive 
to undertake this formidable task. 
The present volume dealing with 
classical and mediaeval criticism, dis- 
plays impressively how extensive is 
his reading. It is true that he never 
bears his learning meekly. There are asperities 
both of style and of temper, which one wishes 
away. Nevertheless, students of literature and 
literary history everywhere must be grateful for 
this work. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s theory of criticism has always 
been dogmatically held. He believes that litera- 
ture gua literature is that which gives pleasure by 
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its form, that “ beautiful words ” are its test, and 
that criticism is “ the reasoned exercise of literary 
taste.” Upon the ground of esthetic theory, 
further than to state his own position, he declines 
to venture. The present volume is therefore the 
history of the art and practice of criticism, as thus 
defined, in Greece, Rome and the Middle Ages. 
It is a work of scholarship, for scholars, and is, 
if we accept the self-imposed limitations of the 
author, adequately and consistently done. (Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50 net.) 


Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON has written a 
vivid story of frontier American army life in the 
The Heritage later periods of Indian fighting. A 
of Unrest. young girl whose Apache mother is 
dead and whose soldier father dies early in the 
story is married by her guardian, her father’s 
friend. In various small ways her Indian blood 
shows itself and unconsciously embitters her 
husband’s life. At his heroic death she turns im- 
mediately to a man she has loved long. They are 
happy for a time, but the “heritage of unrest ” is 
hers, and she dies saving her husband’s life. 
The author’s manner would declare that she had 
steeped herself in Kipling. The heroine of the 
book only just falls short of being a remarkable 
character study. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. HarRISON ROBERTSON, a Kentucky writer, 
whose “ Red Blood and Blue ” recently attracted 
considerable attention, has written 
the story of a young man who fore- 
swears Louisville society after being jilted by a 
member of it. The young man, Paul Rodman, is 
soon in love again, however, and gets married. 
His wife leads him back into society which al- 
most talks the two apart. Eventually he finds 
that in spite of all that society can say or do his 
wife is a “rose of Sharon” as one of his friends 
puts it. The main interest in Mr. ROBERTSON’S 
book is, of course, in Paul’s love-affairs. But we 
cannot help feeling interest in the exposition of 
Louisville society. There is not a single inviting 
character. The light he throws on it reveals 
nothing agreeable. On the contrary, he seems 
to have a great deal of affection for a group of 
characters in Southern Tennessee. To these 
latter people he is humorously kind and tender. 
His book is robust yet delicate. It has original 
force. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


Miss IMoGEN CLARK lays the scene of this 
pretty story in colonial New York. A young 
English officer who is in love with his 
somewhat untameable cousin makes 


The Inlander 


God’s Puppets 


the acquaintance of a dried-up, scholarly little 
Dutch minister and his untutored daughter. 
Pretty little Annetje is in love with him at once, 
and the young soldier at last unwittingly brings 
ruin upon the house of his simple and kindly 
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hosts. The Dutch characters and the Dutch 
atmosphere of the prim parsonage and garden, 
formal yet fresh and simple give the book its 
chief charm. (Scribner. $1.50) 


ProrEssor F. Max MULLER’s autobiography 
is a book which has its welcome assured, and it 
My Autobio- is a public misfortune that death cut 
graphy. its preparation short. It ceases with 
an account of Oxford as it appeared to the young 
German in 1848. The author observed no form- 
ality, and little method; his matter refuses to 
keep within the banks of narrative or recollec- 
tions, but runs over in comment, opinion, anec- 
dote. It is the best kind of talk, as to an old 
friend before the fire, given with entire simplicity 
and naiveté. (Scribner. $2.00.) 


Mrs. EpiItH WHARTON’s new volume of short 
stories is of the finest workmanship. Clev- 
erness and happy inventiveness are 
always present; and the work is bet- 
ter than clever. There is never a stroke or a 
word too much. Every clause brings its little 
fresh surprise and shock of pleasure, and it is 
hard to say whether the imaginative quality or 
the play of fine intelligence has the larger part 
in the charm of the work. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


THE Rev. LAWRENCE HENRY SCHWAB, rector 
of the Church of the Intercession, New York, has 
selected, arranged and translated this 
Nineteenth VOlume from a part of FRIEDRICH 
Century. NIPPOLD’s History of Catholicism 
since the restoration of the Papacy on the fall of 
Napoleon. The point of view is extreme, and 
sometimes leads to prejudiced statements ; but the 
truth of its essential position, that the papal power 
has lately grown much more despotic, and that it 
has arrayed itself against modern progress, does 
not fit well the general spirit of religious tolerance 
which now colors Protestant thought. The book 
is written with too little narrative skill and dis- 
tinction of style to be very easy reading. (Putnam. 
$2.50.) 


Henry Osporn TAYLor is the author of this 
number of the Columbia University “Studies in 
The Classical Literature.” Its subject is so broad 
Heritage of that it perhaps becomes cursory and 
Ages. general at times. Such a work was 
a very great undertaking. That the author has 
not spared scholarly labor the appended biblio- 
graphy, the footnotes and the work itself abund- 
antly shows. (Macmillian. $1.75 net.) 


Crucial 
Instances 


The Papacy 
in the 


Mr. Max PEMBERTON will please those who like 
an exciting story unrestrained by the slightest re- 
gard for verisimilitude. The plot 
centres in an attempt on the part of 
the French Nationalists to tunnel the Channel and 
conquer England. If a tithe of the cleverness 


Pro Patria. 
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which went into the amusing conversation of the 
earlier chapters had been spent in making a little 
less apparent the entire absence of motive with 
which most of the characters act in the latter part 
of the book, or in combing some of the hysterics 
out of the style, the total effect would have been 
better. (Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


Mr. Justin McCartuy with the aid of his 
son Justin Huntty McCartuy, writes these 
A History of tWo volumes, completing a history 
the Four of England for the last two centuries 
Wilam iv... —or more exactly, from 1714 to 1887. 
Vols. U1 &IV. Mr, McCarthy writes always with the 
journalist’s instinct for a good subject. Vivid- 
ness, picturesqueness, and unflagging interest are 
constantly present. Much of the work reads like 
Macaulay, though it lacks his scope. The at- 
tention is concentrated almost wholly on politics ; 
neither constitutional history nor social changes 
are given prominence. No other history of this 


period is so readable. (Harper. $1.25 per vol.) 


Mr. ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER has worked out 
an interesting story of a sordid, scheming woman, 
The Senti- | Whose saving grace is mother love ; of 
mentalists. the sentimentalist, her son, who is 
vain and insincere ; and of a younger brother and 
sister, all from a Western town, who go to Boston 
with social aspirations. There are social jealou- 
sies, and financial troubles, and the bribery of a 
western Legislature. It is clearly told with a 
serious appreciation of the development of cha- 
racter. This is Mr. Pier’s second novel and it is 
a book of good promise. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Mr. Morcan Rosertson’s book is very re- 
freshing. Briefly the story is of a boy, strong, 
Masters generous, honest, good-natured in the 
of Men. main, but quick to take fire, withal 
primitive, who under a misapprehension is ex- 
pelled from school, and then goes to sea. Fora 
considerable period afterward life is but one long 
misapprehension for Dick Halpin—his nature, 
entirely run to strength, lacked the insight and 
subtlety which a lesser man, or one with educa- 
tion would have possessed, and this in connection 
with an odd twist given to circumstances by 
Providence complicated things badly for Dick. 
Finally he is “shanghaied” with his superiorofficer, 
whom he disliked utterly—another mistake—and 
the two men have an exciting but not altogether 
pleasing time. However it had the effect of 
broadening and sending Dick to fame and the 
girl he loved, eventually. It is a strong story, 
strongly written, possessing not a little of the 
breadth, openness and force of the sea, and in no 
part does it weaken. In a word it has all the 
fine vigor and healthfulness that a tale of the sea 
and manhood ought to have. (Doubleday, 


Page. $1.50.) 
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The scene of Mr. Paut DunBar’s novel is a 
southern Ohio town during the Civil War and is 
well laid; the theme—the divisions 
and antagonisms which rent apart 
during that struggle neighbors, families and 
lovers—has plenty of possibilities ; and the per- 
sonality of the author predisposes us to interest 
in whatever he wishes to say on questions which 
concern his race. But dramatic conception is 
unhappily beyond his reach. The characters are 
conventional and their language extravagant, and 
the situations overstrained. With a little greater 
literary skill the result might have been different. 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


The love-letters of Victor Hugo will disappoint 
Peeping Tom. Hugo was an orphan at the time . 
when the greater number of the 
letters were written and Mlle. Adéle 
Foucher, to whom he addressed them 
was the only living person for whom he had 
any considerable affection. The letters extend 
through the years 1820-1822. They are filled 
with pleading, expostulation and profession. But 
they have none of the intoxication that we might 
expect from a poetic soul. Each is more or less 
a repetition of the other; each says only one 
thing: that Hugo loves Mlle. Foucher. The 
two were married on October 12, 1822, two years 
and a half after they had confessed their love. 
Paul Meurice contributes explanatory comments 
to the present volume. They are as inadequate 
as they are ecstatic. (Harper. $3.00.) 


The Fanatics 


The Love 
Letters of 
Victor Hugo. 


Mr. WILLIAM FosTER APTHORP has written 
an historical sketch of the evolution of opera. 
He has considered only-such schools, 
Past and composers and works as contributed 
— to this evolution, and in doing so he 
has regarded not their national functions but 
their universal influence. Mr. Apthorp begins 
with the work of the Florentine music reform 
in the sixteenth century and declares that the 
opera started (in theory at least) as a perfect 
exemplification of the principles of the Wagnerian 
music-drama; all that was lacking was a further 
musical development. He outlines this develop- 
ment through the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, giving special attention to 
the tragic and romantic forms of opera, these 
being the more cosmopolitan and important, in 
his opinion. His book, which written in a lively, 
picturesque manner, is comprehensive and useful. 
(Scribner. $1.25.) 

Mr. GrEorRGE Cary EGGLESTON’S new story 
centers about the guerrilla warfare carried on in 
ACaroling South Carolina during the Revolution. 
Cavalier A boy, who has just returned from 
England, and his daring sister are in love with 
another pair of young people whom their father 
deems impossible, and the suspense of their story 


The Opera 














lingers through the book until a real hero who 
has done one wrong and a deep-dyed villain who 
never did anything else, are dead. The plot is 
rather conventional and commonplace. An in- 
teresting story for a lazy hour. (Lothrop. 


$1.50.) 


Mr. Stanton H. KInc, superintendent of the 
Sailors’ Haven, Charlestown, Mass., gives a sim- 
Dog Watches Ple account of his six years spent in 
at Sea. the merchant service at sea and six 
years in the United States Navy. Although he 
has many hardships to relate, no wonder the 
author loves the sea, if all captains and sailors 
are as refreshingly kind-hearted as those we meet 
with in this book. There are but few striking 
_ adventures here, yet the everyday life of the sailor 
at sea and ashore is told so interestingly and 
intimately that adventures when they do come, 
tend rather to break the charm of the narrative. 
( Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 


The Rev. Cyrus TownsEND Brapy has written 
a revolutionary story of Colonial and British cross 
When Blades PUTposes in love and war. The Car- 
Are Outand olina campaign of Cornwallis is the 
Love's Afield. }4ck-cround for two mixed _love- 
stories. The love affairs can be forgotten in- 
stantly, however, for they are too foolish to be 
interesting, but the shock of battle and the story 
of Gen. Green’s defence catches the real war- 
spirit, and is strikingly good. (Lippincott. $1.50.) 


Each of the eight short stories in Mr, JOHN 
LuTHER Lowneo’s book is pathetic. Each turns 
The Prince ON something guessed by the reader 
of Illusion. but unexpected by the characters. In 
the title story, the blind boy of the tenements re- 
covers his sight and discovers that he is not a 
beautiful prince; in the second, the poor artist 
does not at first recognize his Italian visitor 
although later he learns that she is his old love ; 
in the third, the Pennsylvania German who is 
believed to be bewitched turns out not to be; in 


the fourth, the Japanese who proposes is not the. 


wrong man but the right one after all, Aside 
from this distressing similarity these are remark- 
ably pretty stories. That they are delicate one 
might,expect from the author of “Madame Butter- 
fly.” The best of them are the three about the 
Pennsylvania Germans in which Mr. Long’s touch 
is surest and most moving. The ridiculous dia- 
lect, the superstitions and simple. emotions of 
these people make them peculiarly interesting. 
(Century. $1.25.) 


Mrs. SarA BEAUMONT KENNEDY has written 
a stirring story, stirring on every page, but it is 
as wholesome and natural as it is ex- 


Joscelyn age : 5 : 
citing. It is an historical novel of che 


Cheshire. 


very best and most healthful kind. There is 
It tells 


nothing fantastic or extravagant about it. 
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with a setting of historical accuracy the adven- 
tures of a brave and loyal soldier of the American 
Revolution, whose daring, whose misfortunes, 
whose true courage and whose charming love- 
story are the wholesomest material that fiction can 
be made of. ‘The scenes are laid in the Caro- 
linas, chiefly in North Carolina, and in New York 
harbor. The heroine is as charming as her 
lover is brave. This book deserves great success 
and a permanent place in our historical fiction. 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Jean McItwraitH has traced the story of a 
canny old Scot and his nephew Touzle-top from 
the wars of the Pretender to America, 


The Strange 
a and their part in the French and 
Campbell. Indian wars. ‘There is a pretty ro- 


mance woven through the hardy life of the book. 
Roderick Campbell is a good character and the 
glimpse of war-torn Scotland is well done. 
Altogether it is an interesting story well told. 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50.) 


BurTON EGBERT STEVENSON has written a story 
of little weight, of slight plot, in a style that takes 
A Soldier one back to Hugh Wynne through all 
of Virginia. the lesser colonial novels. The story 
centers about a strong young hero and his friend 
Col. George Washington. The dramatic tale of 
the fatal Braddock campaign is told vividly but 
in an historical way. The best touch of the 
book is the final ride and fight of the hero. The 
story is charmingly told and the romance is written 
in with a rare grace and dignity. One of the best 
of the latter day colonial stories. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.50.) 


Mr. CHARLES M. FLANDRAU, who wrote 
“ Harvard Episodes,” is very keenly alive to the 
The Diary of Subtle humor in the life of a college 
a Freshman. freshman, and has _ succeeded ad- 
mirably in passing his point of view on to the 
reader of his new book “ The Diary of a Fresh- 
man.” It is amusing, and descriptive of many 
new phases of college life, and, being truly indica- 
tive of the individuals and their customs which it 
deals with, serves as an agreeable wile-away-an-hour 
for the pessimist or the bored. It is valuable, too, 
as a realistic transcription of life at Harvard. 
(Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Lapy Hopcson, trapped with her husband, 
the late Governor of the Gold Coast, in the in- 
The Siege land West African town of Kumassi 
ofKumassi by the sudden rising of the Ashantis 
last Spring, endured for two months the horrors 
of a siege. This starving handful of Englishmen 
in the Dark Continent, with one English- 
woman and a few hundred native troops, were 
preparing after a two months’ siege, to cut their 
way out to the coast, which they never expected 
to reach. A small detachment was left behind 
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to hold out to the last, and was relieved on the 
evening of the day set as the final limit of their 
endurance. Lady Hodgson’s book gives also 
some account of native manners and supersti- 
tions, and of the effect of English rule on the 
subject blacks. (Longmans, $4.00 net.) 


This guide to Niagara Falls is technically 
adequate and at the same time is interesting 
The reading. It is made up of a series of 
Niagara Book. chapters written by various well-known 
authors—W. D. HoweE.tis, FREDERIC ALMY, 
Mark Twain, THomas R. SLICER and others of 
equal prominence—is well illustrated with full- 
page pictures, and inclusive of whatever relates 
to the Falls or their vicinity. It should prove to 
be of value to visitors to-the Exposition, as it con- 
tains a guide to Buffalo giving much information 
as to locality, hotels, theatres, things to see, etc., 
etc. Altogether a timely book. (Doubleday, 
Page. $1.50.) 


Mr. Frank T. BuLLEN’s book of short stories, 
sketches and casual essays have the unmistake- 
A Sack of able flavor of the sea. Most of them 
Shakings. were first published in the Spectaior, 
and no apology is needed for reprinting them. 
Some are fanciful, some humorous and realistic, 
and some touched with poetic imagination. Their 
subjects are as varied a lot as could well be got 
together—from Shakespeare and the sea to a 
modern battleship, or from sailor’s pets to the 
story of an orphan cachalot; but all of them 
are salty, and crisp. (McClure, Phillips. 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Cuauncey C. Horcukiss has taken the 
plot of a new play by H. A. Du Souchet asa 
basis for his novel but he has not 
“novelized ” the play. He has written 
an individual novel and an interesting one. The 
plot centers about the little lady who made the 
first American flag, her sister and their love 
affairs. There is a villanous pirate who brings 
up visions of “ Treasure Island ” and glimpses of 
several well-known colonial characters. Evi- 
dences of haste and carelessness abound in 
the book, but it is a good story. (Appleton. 
$1.50.) 


Mr. Havetock ELLIs’s satire does not cele- 
brate the glories of the nineteenth century. 
The first feeling of most readers who 
lack the power of detachment is pretty 
sure to be one of angry dissent; but 
the author undeniably scores often. In form his 
book is a dialogue concerning a remote chapter 
in the history of primitive man, in the nineteenth 
century. Our religion, science, politics, social 
activities and industrial organization come under 
review; but the central criticism is our distorted 
sense of values and failure to cultivate the art of 
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living, to which all knowledge should be tributary. 
(Small, Maynard. $1.25.) 


Mr. GEORGE C. HaZELTON who wrote the play 
Mistress Nell, has attempted to make drama into 
fiction. The book is interesting as 
an experiment and should prove some- 
thing of a guide and warning to successful play- 
wrights. Mr. Hazleton has practically cut his 
three acts of clever dialogue into a number of 
chapters and written a slight introductory para- 
graph to each chapter. Dialogue, written-in 
paragraphs, and an overdone attempt at atmos- 
phere are patched together. A novel is not the 
result, but an interesting book of the play, which 
those who have seen the play will read. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 


Epen Pui.potts’ new book will in no way 
detract from the reputation which his previous 
The Good works have earned for him, rather, it 
Red Earth. will have the effect of confirming 
it. The story he tells is original and interesting, 
his scenery effective, his characters typical and 
real, his humor of a quiet kind, abundant—we 
would have nothing omitted nor added. But, 
even while we are willing to admit that it may be 
mere personal prejudice to think so, some of the 
nature touches—descriptions of time, place and 
effects—strike us as giving an impression of 
effort and words, instead of spontaneous feeling 
and words. This is a pity, because the book 
is otherwise of such uniform excellency that this 
one little speck in the fruit is particularly un- 
welcome. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


Miss ALICE Brown’s story of a New England 
hilltown shows a practiced pen and a cheerful 
humanity. The New England ele- 
ment is not obtrusive, but a certain 
rarity of atmosphere, as of a place lifted some- 
what above the low level of toiling earth, breathes 
pleasantly through the book. A rebellious, free- 
thinking blacksmith, a revivalist preacher and 
enthusiast, and a high-strung girl, all learn more 
or less perfectly that the acceptance of the 
ordinary human relations and social duties is 
after all the means by which the soul’s cravings 
are best satisfied. A simple, healthy, out-of-door 
effect gives a quiet charm to the story. ( Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.50.) 


Mr. F, FRaNKForT Moore has written an im- 
mensely entertaining and clever novel. The inter- 
According to mittent fires of epigrammatic brilliancy 

lato. and satire light a double love story. 
The plot is ingeniously complicated, and moves 
forward as airily as a well-drilled ballet. Chall- 
enges to mirth come thick and fast. It would be 
a very tired brain that would not find diversion 
and refreshment in this witty and light-hearted 
comedy. (Dodd, Mead. $1.50.) 


Mistress Nell. 


King’s End. 





THE MONTH’S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from book-dealers in Detroit, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis and from librarians in Detroit, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. (Bowen-Merrill.) 
. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 
. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 
. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. (Clark.) 
Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 
The Heritage of Unrest—Overton. (Macmillan.) 
The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 
lett. (Macmillan.) 
. The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane). 
. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 
. The Tum of the Road—Frothingham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 
. A King’s Pawn—Drummond. 
2. Babs the Impossible—Grand. (Harper.) 
. A Carolina Cavalier—Eggleston. (Lothrop.) 
. Crucial Instances—Wharton. (Scribner.) 
. That Mainwaring Affair—Barbour. (Lippincott.) 
. Ralph Marlowe—Naylor. (Saalfield.) 
. Betsy Ross—Hotchkiss. (Appleton.) 
. Up From Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 
. The Silver Skull—Crockett. (Stokes.) 
. When Blades are Out—Brady. (Lippincott.) 
. The Making of Christopher Ferringham—Dix. 
millan.) 
22. In the Name of Woman—Marchmont. 
23. A Soldier of Virginia — Stevenson. 
Mifflin.) 
. Her Mountain Lover—Garland. (Century.) 
. Eastover Court House—Boone and Brown. (Harper.) 
. Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) 
. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. Graustark.—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 
. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. (Russell.) 
. A Maryland Manor—Emory. (Stokes.) 
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(Doubleday, Page.) 


(Mac- 


(Stokes.) 
(Houghton, 


Five, 


Eight books are mentioned in both lists. 
“ Alice of Old Vincennes,” ‘Eben Holden,” | 
“Richard Yea-and-Nay,” The Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box,” and “Babs the Impossible” are among 
the first twelve in each list and are, therefore, 
probably the most widely read books of the 
month. Three of these five are of American 


authorship. “Alice of Old Vincennes” has re- 
placed “Eben Holden” as the unquestioned 
leader in both sets of reports. There are ten 
books not fiction in the librarians’ list, and only 
two in the dealers’ list. 

A large number of the Spring publications have 
a place on the dealer’s list—which accounts for 
the small number of books mentioned in both 
sets of reports. Two-thirds of the composite 
dealer’s list are books published since January. 
All of them except Booker Washington’s “Up 
from Slavery ” are fiction. 


Jersey City, Brooklyn, New York, Hartford, 
Springfield, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis and Atlanta have been 
combined into the following composite lists : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 
Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 
. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 
Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 
The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane.) 
In the Palace of the King—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 
. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 
. Babs the Impossible—Grand. (Harper.) 
. The Life of T. H. Huxley—Huxley. (Appleton.) 
. The Darlingtons—Peake. (McClure, Phillips.) 
. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 
. The Master Christian—Corelli. (Dodd, Mead.) 
. The Redemption of David Corson—Goss. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 
. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 
. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. 
. Sky Pilot—Connor. (Revell.) 
3. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters—Anon 
day, Page.) 
. The Gentleman From Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 
day, Page.) 
20. When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 
. Wild Animals I Have Known—Thompson. (Scribner.) 
. Literary Friends and Acquaintance — Howells. 
(Harper.) 
. Herod—Phillips. (Lane.) 
. Unleavened Bread—Grant. (Scribner.) 
. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rosebery. (Harper.) 
. A Woman Tenderfoot—Thompson. (Doubleday,Page.) 
. Oriental Rugs—Mumford. (Scribner.) 
. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 
. The Heritage of Unrest—Overton. (Macmillan.) 
. Wanted, a Matchmaker—Ford. (Dodd, Mead.) 
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(Scribner.) 
(Russell.) 
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Of these “ The Visits of Elizabeth” seems to be 
the most popular, while “Truth Dexter,” “The 
Heritage of Unrest,” “Quincy Adams Sawyer,” 
“The Octopus” and the “ Turn of the Road” 
are all among the first ten. Three of these are 
on the list for the first time, two rise from a low 
rating last month, and one, well placed, has bet- 
tered its position considerably. Of the older 
books “ Stringtown on the Pike” has shown the 
greatest falling off, while a number of books which 
have been on the lists have dropped out 
entirely. 

In the librarians’ list “The Life of Phillips 
Brooks” continues to rise, ‘The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box” has veered back to its former high 
place and “The Darlingtons” is a well placed 
new comer. ‘“ Babs the Impossible” is the only 
Spring book highly mentioned in the composite 
librarians’ list. 























More Public Land to be Opened 


BOUT 14,000 quarter sections of land in the 
Kiowa and Wichita Indian reservations in 
Oklahoma will be opened to settlers early in 
August. Thousands of applications have been 
made and there appears to be five or six persons 
ready to take up each claim. This has led the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to con- 
template a new scheme of allotment. Hitherto 
the settlers made a “run” for the homesteads. 
They lined up along the border on horseback, in 
wagons, or afoot; at noon a gun was fired and 
then they dashed helter-skelter into the new 
country. “Sooners” often got in ahead of time 
and picked out desirable farms at leisure. All 
this led, of course, to vexatious conflicts. 
In order to avoid the dangers of a run in which 


so many people would struggle for so few home- 
steads, it is proposed this year to have a lottery. 
When the proposition was first made, people with 
unlucky stars were aghast, they declared that the 
idea of the government holding a lottery was pre- 
posterous, but there is no doubt that a lottery is 
the easiest and safest way of getting out of the 


difficulty. According to this plan applications 
will be placed in sealed envelopes. The envelopes 
will be gathered in a large cylinder where they 
will be mixed. The cylinder will revolve and 
after every third revolution a blind-folded official 
will take out one envelope. The quarter-sections 
will be assigned to persons in the order in which 
their applications are taken out. 

If the land were equally rich all over the order 
of choice would make no difference. Unfortu- 
nately only a limited part is fertile. The settlers 
are not likely to get much of this, since there are 
four thousand Indians who are to have their pick 
before anyone else ; a reservation is to be marked 
off near Fort Sill, school lands are to be set apart, 
etc. The Indians will unquestionably choose the 
cream of the country. As for the rest, farmers 
who may happen to acquire part of it, are, ac- 
cording to Col. Randlett, the Indian Agent, who 
knows every part of the ground, likely to be 
disappointed. 

It is not a good farming country, says Col. 
Randlett. It is a cattle country. To be sure, 


there are portions of it where farmers have done 
very well, but these portions are not extensive, 
and what with the Indians in possession they will 
not exist for newcomers. Large herds of cattle 
have recently crossed the border from Texas, and 
have grazed along the slopes of the Wichita 
Mountains where the pasture is excellent. Graz- 
ing, indeed, has many prospects, farming few. 

As these lands pass into private hands, many 
of the unsettled families of the West will doubt- 
less acquire permanent homes inthem. To most 
of these families it probably makes little difference 
whether their bread is won by following the plough 
or riding the range, so that they will not quibble 
over the character of the land, even if it is not all 
that it night be. 


Evidences of Postal Progress 


TATISTICS such as those of the Post Office 
Department, lately made up for the quarter 
and the year ending with December, have more 
than their mere localized significance. Postage 
stamps, as well as ploughs, pianos and bicycles 
sell more rapidly in prosperous times than in 
months of financial depression. It is, therefore, 
an added witness to the well-being of the people 
that the postal issues in the last quarter of 1900 
showed an increase of more than ten per cent. 
over the similar quarter of 1899, and that in the 
three years from 1897 to 1900 there has been an 
improvement of twenty per cent. Instead of 
1,490,773,498 pieces of stamped paper—includ- 
ing stamps, stamped envelopes, postal cards, 
etc.—issued in 1881, there were 5,283,687,010 
in 1900, and the total expenditure of the people 
during this period, in which the population has 
grown fifty per cent., has increased nearly 200 
per cent. The individual spent $1.30 last year 
for postage against seventy cents nineteen years 
ago. The postal issues for the last quarter of 
1g00 reached a face value of nearly $800,000 
more than in any previous quarter. In Europe, 
too, the people are using the mails more than 
ever before. 
That the sale of postage registers general 
trade conditions is made evident by a comparison 
of the annual records of the last decade. The 
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steady growth stopped short in 1894, and both 
the number of pieces and the total face value 
were much smaller than in 1893—the number of 
pieces being smaller than in 1892. In 1895 the 
total was larger, but still was considerably smaller 
than in 1893. In 1896 it grew slightly, and in 
1897 showed almost imperceptible improvement. 
But with the growing good times the ratio of in- 
crease advanced with leaps and bounds. 

Other methods of communication, such as the 
telegraph and the telephone, are being more 
widely and commonly used yearly. The Postal 
Telegraph Company, for example, had 23,587 
miles of wire in 1885, which carried 1,429,690 
messages during the year. In 1898 it had 
143,290 miles of wire, and sent 15,407,018 
messages. The Western Union Company had 
3,972 offices in 1870. In 1898 there were 
22,210. The telephone service has grown up 
rapidly, and such inventions as Professor Pupin’s 
new device show that its development is only 
beginning. Its increasing capacity and the lower- 
ing rate of expenditure at which service can be 
obtained will mean great growth in the next few 
years. It is hard to overestimate the impulse 
for universal progress these increasing facilities 
of communication measure. 


An English Railway’s Parcel Service 


N England the Great Eastern Railway has 


perfected a system of suburban parcel de- 


livery that works admirably. From the outlying 
districts for a radius of 120 miles—an agricultral 
country in the main—the passenger trains bring 
into London and to the neighboring sea resorts 
all kinds of produce packed in boxes of definite 
. size and shape which are furnished by the com- 
pany at from four to eleven cents. The service 
fee is moderate, eight cents for less than twenty 
pounds, two cents additional for each five pounds 
up to sixty pounds, above which the fee is twenty- 
five cents. Stamps affixed to each package show 
prepayment. The company publish two pamph- 


lets, one giving the names of producers who use’ 


the service; the other, the names of season-ticket 
owners who are in constant need of such produce. 
The success of the plan was immediate, and the 
service has been continuous. For 60,084 boxes 
in 1896 there were 112,104 in 18973; 135,860 in 
1898; 147,431 in 1899 and 149,743 last year. 
The feeling of the company regarding the scheme’s 
success may be found in the remarks of Lord 
Claude Hamilton, the manager :— 

“The householder,” he says, “sends his order 
to such farmers as he may choose for butter, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables and farm produce, generally. 
The farmer fills the order, packing the box himself 
and handing it over to the company for delivery. 
The consignments are carried by express trains, 
and are usually delivered on the day of transmis- 
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sion. Not only does the consumer get fresh 
garden products at a minimum price, but he also 
saves the middleman’s London charges. The 
wholesale and retail men are eliminated.” An- 
other leading official said of the scheme :—“ We 
have a tremendous residential population along the 
London end of our line, and this scheme was 
largely devised in its interest, as well as in 
that of the farmer. ‘The farmer gets better terms 
for his product, while the reduction in cost to the 
public is very considerable. Our list of farmers, 
who have engaged to supply the London con- 
sumer, ranges over Cambridgeshire, Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk and Suffolk. 
The farmers sell their produce at prices which 
would open the eyes of the average housekeeper, 
and, cheap as the farmers do it, they reap, never- 
theless, a substantial profit, and there is abso- 
lutely no trouble attending the matter ; it is easier 
for a housewife to send her order down to Essex 
or Norfolk than to go and buy at the nearest 
market. The farmers despatch promptly, and 
what, with our express trains and swift vans, the 
produce is at the housewife’s door in a few 
hours.” 

But this is only part of the road’s system. 
Parcels of luggage are carried from a home in 
London to a residence at any of the Essex, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk watering places, for twenty-five 
cents, or the company will deliver from station to 
residence for either six or twelve cents, according 
to the location of the station, and from station to 
station at reasonable rates, running from eight 
cents up. For people who wish sea water for 
bathing purposes the Great Eastern brings water 
from Lowestoft, 117 miles from London, three gal- 
lons for twelve cents, twelve gallons for thirty- 
six cents. Some idea of the extent of the ordi- 
nary parcel service may be gained from the last 
reports of 3,800,000 packages yearly. The scheme 
in all its phases is one of great convenience, and 
means either economy or direct money making to 
every one concerned. 


The Greatest Suspension Bridge in the World 


HE second stage in the development of the 

new East River Bridge between New York 
and Brooklyn has been reached. The towers 
stand, in the main, complete. ‘The heavy cable 
connection between them is a beginning toward 
the temporary foot bridges which will be used in 
the spinning of the cables. The work on this 
bridge is as delicate and exacting as it is im- 
mense, and is, so far, an engineering triumph. 
The stone piers have been sunk in rock 115 feet 
below water level and stand 335 feet out of high 
water. The four great cables will be spun from 
tiny wires by large forces of men working on 
temporary foot bridges—stretched at a cost of 
$200,000—and by four sets of machinery. Two 
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strands of each cable or eight strands in all will 
be constantly in the making. The individual 
wires will have a diameter of three-sixteenths of 
an inch and a length of 4,000 feet. It will take 
282 of these to make a single strand, and, as 
there will be thirty-seven strands grouped in each 
cylindrical cable, the completed cable will contain 
a total of 10,434 wires. Each extremity of the 
cables will be fastened to forty steel bars built 
into solid masonry and walled in with blocks of 
granite. Work on the cables can continue only 
in calm weather, for high winds will make the 
temporary foot bridges unsafe. 

From these four cables, when completed, will 
hang the entire structure. Each cable will be 
bound with heavy steel at intervals of twenty 
feet. To these bands will be fastened the twisted 
steel-wire rope suspenders which will hold the 
floor-beams. The cables are judged to be capa- 
ble of supporting 200,000 pounds to the square 
inch. Each will contain 222 square inches. It 
is calculated that the bridge will be able to hold 
four times as much as the greatest possible tax 
upon its strength will be. The bridge will con- 
tain six railroad tracks, two walks and two twenty- 
foot carriage-ways. There will be, further, two 
bicycle paths, a striking proof of the real per- 
manence of what was once considered a fad. 

The East River Bridge will be the largest 
suspension bridge in the world. The old 
Brooklyn Bridge is its nearest rival. Great ad- 
vances have been made since that earlier engi- 
neering feat was accomplished. New methods and 
more modern machinery have simplified much of 
the detail of the work. Lessons were learned at 
the building of the older bridge. The making of 
the first connection between the towers and the 
twisting of the great cables have both been planned 
and the first carried out on entirely new and unprec- 
edented lines. The comparative dimensions of 
the new bridge with the Brooklyn Bridge will 
give graphically the size and capacity of the com- 
pleted East River structure : 


EAST RIVER BROOKLYN 


4 I 
118 feet 85 feet 
Total length of span 6,000 os 


“ 


Channel span 
Height of towers from water 
Minimum length at centre 135 


The last figures are true of the Brooklyn Bridge 
only at the centre point, but can be applied to 
the new bridge for 200 feet on either side of the 
centre. 


The Striking Development of Automobiles 


‘HE difference between the delicate, flower- 
bedecked toys that amused Newport when 
automobiles were new, and the tough machines 
that ploughed through one hundred miles of 
Long Island mud, on a rainy day, not long ago, 
suggests the great development of these remark- 
able vehicles. Two of the machines in the Long 
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Island endurance test went over the course with- 
out a single stop, and ten out of the fifteen 
finished. 

That was extraordinary work. It lacked the 
spectacular element of the test in which Pike’s 
Peak was scaled, and for some reason it seemed 
less astonishing than the riding up and down in- 
clines on the roof of Madison Square Garden. 
But, as a matter of fact, it was, perhaps, the most 
important test of the automobile that has yet been 
made. Unfortunately only gasoline machines 
competed, and the opportunity of comparing 
steam and electric carriages with them was thus 
lost. 

With the increase of endurance and the per- 
fection of motive power and mechanical parts, the 
automobile has grown popular. A crippled beg- 
gar in Paris, who formerly propelled himself by 
hand in a cart, recently bought a one-horse power 
machine and is now making money by running 
errands. <A public service is to be established in 
Honolulu. Routes are being laid out in Mada- 
gascar. The King of England is having a car 
de /uxe built in Paris. Socialists are to make a 
propagandist tour through Pennsylvania in a ma- 
chine of their own. Emperor William has been 
offering cups for contests. The London and 
New York Fire Departments are both using 
autos and a self-moving fire engine has been in 
use for years in Hartford,Conn. The State De- 
partment of this country has requested our consuls 
abroad to furnish it with the rules governing the 
operation of automobiles in foreign cities. The 
list of significant things which show how the 
machine has been taken up is almost endless. 

Aside from its mechanical development and 
its popularity, the most noteworthy feature of the 
machine is its adaptation to new uses. The 
pleasure and business uses are the primary ones. 
A novel use is its application to warfare. In 
France the War Office has requested the owners 
of automobiles to register them and to have them 
appraised, so that if they are needed in wartime 
the government will know where to get them and 
at what cost. The experiments in the French 
army have been very satisfactory. A number 
of machines have been used by the British in 
South Africa as freight-carriers, and it is said 
that the Russian authorities have decided to give 
them a trial as carriers of land forces. Ordnance 
makers in Germany have invented automobile 
gun-carriages with rapid-fire cannon. History will 
be modern, indeed, when it is made on wheels. 

For peaceful times, manufacturers will continue 
to follow the less unusual lines of development. 
The large amount of capital which has been in- 
vested involves a wide exploitation of the ma- 
chine. Every opportunity of increasing its power 
and usefulness will be taken. This means better 
urban service, possible ’bus connection between 
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city and country, enlarged range of business de- 
liveries, decreased cost of operation, simplification 
of parts with the introduction of the interchange- 
able system, greater ease and comfort in running, 
and all those other things that will make the 
automobile what one sometimes dreams of its 
becoming. 

To-day all the types show a vast improvement 
over what they were a few years ago. Electric 
machines are now provided with improved bat- 
teries decreasing the weight and extending mile- 
age. Their simplicity permits their use by coach- 
men and others who are not trained machinists. 
The steam machines have been strengthened 
and provided with automatic devices relieving the 
operator of care. The gasoline carriages have 
rapidly approached standard design, reaching a 
point of almost absolute reliability with inexpert 
attention, and have demonstrated their economy 
in operation. The gasoline type is particularly well 
developed in France, yet a buyer said to a maker 
the other day that he could get as fine an ex- 
ample of that type in New York as in Paris. It 
would not be extravagant to say that he could do 
as well with any of the other types. The auto- 
mobile of whatever type is near enough to per- 
fection to serve its master faithfully and econom- 
ically for business or pleasure, the choice of 
types depending on the use for which it is 
intended. 


The Massachusetts Trade Schools 


HE trade schools established in several 
thriving Massachusetts towns by the legis- 
lature of the state have accomplished more than 
their warmest friends hoped for. In Lowell, for 
example, the excellence of the worsted ma- 
chinery, which is said to be the best ever manu- 
factured in America, is attributed to the direct 
influence of the Lowell school in the machine 
shops. 
The legislature originally made appropriations 
of $25,000 to any city—where more than 450,000 


spindles were working—that would start a school - 


for itself. ‘These appropriations were made for 
the purpose of improving the grade of work done 
by educated workers and of developing the sys- 
tem common in Europe where the craft has for 
years been educated in the trade _ schools. 
Schools in England, France, Germany, Russia 
and Switzerland as well as the Franklin School 
in Philadelphia, the pioneer in America, were 
studied by the Massachusetts promoters. 

In the year in which the Lowell School was 
established, the city government appropriated 
$25,000 for it, matching the state fund; the next 
year the city voted $5,o00 and the state $15,- 
000; in 1898 the city appropriated $7,000 and 
the state $18,000; in 1899 the city gave $6,000 
and the state $16,000; and last year the legis- 
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lature appropriated $35,000 for a building which 
was made possible by a gift of the same amount 
from a private individual, Mr. J. C. Ayer. Law- 
rence helps Lowell to support the school which 
is managed by the Textile corporations of Lowell, 
Lawrence and the vicinity, the state interests 
being cared for by two special directors. 

The Lowell School has been in operation for 
more than three years and although there are to- 
day similar schools elsewhere in the state, notably 
at Fall River and New Bedford, it is the most 
prominent because of its remarkable success. 
There are now more than seventy-five day pupils 
or special pupils who take the three years’ course 
and are fitting themselves for superior positions, 
and there are more than 250 evening class stu- 
dents. The demand for the services of the 
trained graduates has been great. There were 
twelve in the last class and of these one is in a 
cotton mill, three are chemists, one received a 
custom appointment under the government, three 
are in machine shops and four are instructors. 
Of the forty graduates of the evening schools 
every one has improved his condition through his 
technical education. 

The labor organizations feared at first that the 
schools might interfere with the limit they had 
put on the apprentice system. This led to some 
opposition on their part, which has since been 
withdrawn. Their present attitude may be seen 
in the fact that a leading labor organization offi- 
cial is a member of the Lowell school’s board of 
trustees. The manufacturers, of course, welcomed 
the schools. To the Lowell school alone, they 
have given $85,000 worth of machinery. 

The interest and pride which induced state, 
city and individual to cooperate in this way for 
the benefit of labor in order to increase its skill 
and thus its value, involved codperation in a 
wider sense—cooperation for the general good ; 
for the benefits of the schools as shared by all— 
mechanics, middleman and consumer alike. 


Music as a Business 


NOTHER musical year is gone, a season 

full of interesting growth in many parts of 

the country. New festivals are scattering them- 
selves in the by-ways and many of the older choral 
organizations are broadening the scope of their 
plans. Statistics—could they be obtained—would 
probably show that more money has been spent 


for music than ever before. Certainly the opera 
company was more extensive than any for some 
years, and that it attained a higher level of 
artistic success is generally recognized. A num- 
ber of capable young foreigners have displayed 
temperament and technique in profusion. 

There is a change working itself out in Ameri- 
can music and American musicians—a change 
that is as yet scarcely more than a prophecy. A 
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higher ambition which demands musical culture 
is gradually taking the place of easy satisfaction 
with mere proficiency. More men are throwing 
their whole energy toward attaining artistic rather 
than commercial results—men of education. 
There is a higher ideal of sound musical scholar- 
ship in America than there ever has been. And 
what is most encouraging there is a growing faith 
in American genius trained in America by Ameri- 
can teachers. The old world is invaluable for 
broadening and finishing the musician or the writer 
or the painter, but the building of voice and the 
perfection of instrumental technique should be 
obtained as well in America as elsewhere. This 
is the step which must come before we have a 
national music. There is undreamt-of future for 
American music as soon as the rank and file learn 
thoroughly that to play, to sing and, most of all, to 
write music is not a pastime or a matter of senti- 
ment but an exacting profession with a long and 
hard apprenticeship, as soon as they learn the 
lesson of the man who through sheer force of 
repose, resource, control and subtlety of art has 
dominated the entire musical season. 

Music as a business has had many disagreeable 
features. The fact that there has been no national 
canon of excellence has given ground for the ex- 
perimenter and fakir. The people who have 
passed the stage of demanding foreign novelists 
to write their books for them, still grip the illusion 
that a singer must be made in Europe. If he is 
American born he would best say nothing of it 
but change his name to a foreign one and publish 
broadcast the story of his European success. He 
must wear the trade-mark “made in Italy” or 
“Germany.” This has been in the past and 
lingers, in some degree, in the present. It is chang- 
ing with the growing intelligence of our audiences. 
The strictly business aspects of the profession are 
anything but healthy. The musical manager or 
impresario is not a wecessary evil. There would 
be as much and as good music if he did not exist, 
and musicians would have as many engagements. 
The middleman in music is not needed, and he 
lives on money which in the main his “artists ” 
earn. He is not always satisfied with the amount 
specified as due him, and the musician is helpless. 
The papers who make music the single subject of 
discussion too often can be bought to say well of 
anyone who has money. Nor are instances rare 
of most open attacks in their columns upon 
musicians who do not care to advertise largely 
with them. Committees that judge brusquely of 
things musical are often incompetent, and ever 
since the singing birds quarrelled in the Old 
English ballad musicians have been severe in 
their judgment of their colleagues. 

American music has long since differentiated 
itself from the art of any other nation. It is grow- 
ing more and more of a type. It should be so, 
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and the movement should be encouraged. There 
are Academies of Design and associations of 
artists without number. Authors’ clubs are 
numerous although we have no “ Academy.” 
Edwin Booth founded “The Players’ Club” in 
New York, which has meant much in the lifting 
of dramatic ideals. Organists’ Guilds, Manuscript 
Societies and the rest have an undoubted place 
but there are few of them that thrive. There should 
be an organization of national purpose with rami- 
fications reaching to all parts of the country, in 
which composers, singers and musicians who have 
won a high place in their art can plan together for 
progress. It would mean a better understanding 


and would give a new impulse to American music, 
and it would help to do away with some conditions 
which are keeping able men out of the profession. 


Fifty Years of the Y. M. C. A. 


QUARTER of a million young Americans 
belong to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, which is to celebrate in Boston in June 
the fiftieth year of its existence in America. The 
first branch was formed there in 1851. 

In almost every city in the country there is a 
building occupied by a branch of the association. 
Before the entrance of this building there is gen- 
erally a bulletin board—or perhaps several of 
them—on which the attractions of the organiza- 
tion are set forth, with the words “ Every young 
man is welcome” chalked in big letters at the 
bottom. These bulletin boards advertise inviting 
reading-rooms, well equipped gymnasiums, free 
educational classes, Bible classes, athletic fields— 
in short, everything that a healthy and honest 
young man could wish for. 

Behind all is the secretary. The secretary is 
the first person one meets in joining the associa- 
tion and he usually manages to keep pretty pro- 
minent before one’s eyes afterward. In small 
places in particular he is janitor, boomer, solici- 
tor, instructor, preacher and entertainer all in one. 
To his energy is due the association’s prosperity. 
In America he—or rather the thousand or more 
of him—has succeeded in having $20,000,000 
worth of buildings erected, has established al- 
most 1,500 branches, and has enrolled in his 
classes thousands of ambitious young men. He 
has labored not only to make the association 
agreeable, but useful as well, and in doing 
this. he has imparted to it his own liberality 
and life. 

Liberality and life are, indeed, the qualities 
that have characterized it and made it the vital 
factor for good that it is. They explain its suc- 
cess. Take, for example, its work in the army. 
In the Philippines there are no more popular 
tents than those of the Y.M.C. A. In them the 
soldiers find magazines and books, not to speak 
of pen and ink and paper. It would not be sur- 











prising to learn that half the letters from the 
Philippines had come on Y. M. C. A. paper. 
The organization has made a place for itself by 
its thoughtfulness and activity among sailors (as 
well as soldiers) and college students, Indians, 
colored men, miners and boys—in fact wherever 
there seemed to be a chance for it. 

But of course it finds its greatest opportunities 
in cities. This is true, too, in spite of the com- 
petition it experiences. ‘The modern church 
with its billiard and smoking parlors, its reading 
rooms, etc., undoubtedly makes the attractions of 
the Y. M. C. A. somewhat less potent. ‘Church 
organizations, moreover, are likely to be compar- 
atively small and therefore more congenial than 
one to which practically everybody can belong. 
But the Y.M.C. A. has been extraordinarily 
popular, and if a certain class of its members has 
been diminished in number, another class not 
otherwise cared for has constantly increased. 
The boy who goes to a school which furnishes 
teachers and provides athletic facilities, and who 
belongs to a church which offers what remains, 
does not need the Y.M.C. A. But the boy who 
does not go to such a school and belongs to no 
such church, finds it a thing he cannot do 
without. 

It is unnecessary to describe the details of the 
association’s work. The gymnasiums and read- 
ing rooms are always open. Inthe evening when 
the stores are closed and young men are free, the 
class-rooms are ready for them to enter. In them 
they can take lessons in bookkeeping, designing, 
languages and other useful subjects. Then they 
can glance over the magazines or take a 
plunge in the pool, or do some other pleasant 
thing. 

Amid the news of its basket-ball games, debate 
and the like, one is apt to forget for a moment 
its religious activity. But a glance at the bulletin 
boards on a Saturday night will serve to recall 
that phase. The titles of lectures, and the an- 
nouncements of entertainments have been erased, 
and in their places are to be seen the names of. 
distinguished preachers and popular singers who 
help to make each Sunday a day of worship. 
The services are usually open to the public which 
fairly flocks to them. More than 2,500,000 persons 
attended the religious meetings last year. 

The work of the association is, of course, 
largely sociological. It improves its members 
and through them many others. How far this in- 
fluence has spread is evidently incalculable. 

This excellent society will, then, really have a 
good deal to celebrate when its representatives 
gather in Boston this month. But as much as 
anything else, it can afford to celebrate the 
resolution of its members to get the best there is 
out of life, and its own success in helping them to 
carry out their resolve. 
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, An Example of Labor-Saving Mechanics 


STRIKING example of the development 

of labor-saving mechanics within the last 
two decades is apparent in the construction of 
New York’s Jerome Park reservoir, which will 
be the greatest storage basin for the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. 1,500 men, aided by 
machinery, are accomplishing as much as 9,000 
men could have done in the early ’8o’s. 

There are five steam shovels, each doing in 
eight minutes all one laborer could do in ten 
hours. A curiously constructed plow clears a 
train of twelve cars loaded with dirt from the ex- 
cavations in five minutes, a task 140 men would 
require an hour to perform. Not a team of horses 
is used in this work of excavating 330 acres of 
land, although from first to last twenty-one billion 
pounds of earth and rock will have been handled. 

The railroad replaces the horse. Twenty-two 
locomotives and 280 cars utilize twenty-five miles 
of track in the transportation of loose earth and 
rock. These render unnecessary the employ- 
ment of 1,915 men, a like number of wagons and 
3,380 horses. 

Instead of laboriously hauling the crushed 
stone from the crusher, twenty dump cars, each 
handling five wagon loads, are moved by engines 
to whatever point has been decided upon. By 
turning a lever at the end of each car, the con- 
tents is dumped beside the track. Crushed stone 
is the basis of the concrete with which the bottom 
of the reservoir is to be covered. 

Each noon two hundred blasts are fired in the 
reservoir. The rock is loaded upon flat cars by 
derricks. ‘Then it journeys to the crusher, and 
is transformed into the crushed stone that finds 
it final resting place by way of the dump cars. 
There are two stone crushers. Every day each 
of these performs the work of 500 men. In the 
rock excavation forty-two compressed air drills are 
utilized. Forty-two derricks, each operated by a 
twenty-two horse power hoisting engine, are used 
in loading the rock. Man seems a manikin 
beside such forces at these. 


Bigger Steamers and Faster Trains 


HE tendency to increase the bulk of ocean 
steamers again appears in four new Amer- 
ican ships and a fifth recently launched at 
Belfast. Three of these are bigger than any of 
the older boats—bigger even than the Oceanic. 
Two of the three are built at New London, Conn., 
for the Great Northern Steamship Company, and 
will ply between Seattle and Oriental ports. 
The third is for the White Star line. 

The New London vessels are essentially cargo 
boats, but they have also accommodations for pas- 
sengers. Although seventy-four feet shorter than 
the Oceanic—their length is 630 feet—they have 
a greater width of beam and depth of hold, and 
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each displaces 33,000 tons. The Ce/tic, built at 
Belfast, is 700 feet in length and seventy-five feet 
amidships, and has a maximum displacement of 
36,000 tons. ‘The Xorea and her sister ship, the 
Siberia, constructed at Newport News, Va., for the 
Pacific Mail, will be twenty-knot ships, with a 
length over all of 572 feet, a width of sixty-tthree 
feet, a depth of forty feet, and a displacement of 
18,600 tons. They will be equipped both for 
heavy freight and passenger traffic, and they will 
be the largest and swiftest vessels plying between 
San Francisco and Hong Kong. 

The largest steamer afloat in 1881 was the 
City of Berlin, now the United States transport 
Meade, with a length of 520 feet and a displace- 
ment of 8,o00 tons. A decade later, in 1891, 
the largest was the City of Paris, 560 feet long 
and displacing some 16,000 tons. Thus, in ten 
years the dimensions of the largest vessel have 
more than doubled, and, with deeper harbor 
channels and longer and larger docks, the next 
twenty years are likely to see a continued, if not 
an equal increase. 

In locomotive construction, also, greater speed 
and power are sought in the same way. Ten 
years ago the New York Central’s famous “ 999,” 
an express locomotive remarkable for the size of 
its drivers and its large heating surface, made 
possible the Empire State Express, which covers 
the distance of nearly 450 miles between New 
York City and Buffalo in a little more than eight 
hours. Rapid increase in the weight of trains, 
and the popular demand for fast trains, have 
lately made necessary a locomotive of a still more 
powerful type; and the Central has designed a 
locomotive weighing eighty-eight tons, that has a 
total heating surface of 3,500 square feet, and 
drivers six feet and seven inches in diameter. 
The new engine will pull a five-car train at the 
same rate that “999 ” pulls a four-car train, and, 
it is believed, will do it more economically. 


Improvement in the Making of Butter 


HE dairy and food department of the State 
of Minnesota has instituted a series of 
monthly butter tests which promise to become 
of particular benefit to that State and of general 
importance in all those States, east and west, in 
which butter is manufactured by modern methods. 
Once a month all the butter makers of the 
State are invited to send samples to the State 
capital, St. Paul. These samples are to be sub- 
jected ‘to rigid inspection by men of large ex- 
perience. Every known test is to be applied, 
embracing some thirty points so that the work 
will be most comprehensive. 
Prizes will be offered each month, though of no 
especial money value, the object being not to 
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attract the mercenary but to stimulate the thrifty. 
At the end of a twelvemonth, the maker having 
the highest score for the year will be given a 
gold medal at the hands of the Governor of the 
State. The main objects of these tests are to 
maintain and to further advance the standard of 
butter-making in the State, and to educate those 
manufacturers whose butter is faulty. Skilled 
deputies will be despatched to the points where 
the butter is not of a high grade, and these 
officers will give the manufacturers instructions, 
free of all expense. 

In the year 1898, at the annual meeting of the 
National Creamery Butter-makers’ Association, 
Minnesota won the first prize, the sweepstakes ; 
in 1899, the prize for the highest average of all 
butter shown ; in 1900, the sweepstakes again, and 
in 1901, the sweepstakes and the highest average, 
as well as having the six highest averages. At 
last year’s Paris Exposition a Minnesota butter 
exhibitor won the grand prize, the highest award, 
while the State as a whole won more gold medals 
than all the other states in the Union combined. 

The intention of these enterprising westerners, 
however, is still further to advance the standard 
in this important feature of their industrial life. 
The plan seems practicable with a promise of 
fruitfulness, 


Supplying Water to Boston 


O actually destroy two flourishing manufac- 
turing villages, to reconstruct dozens of 
country highways, to move a large cemetery, to 
tear up and lay over again two miles of railroad, 
to build huge dams and dykes for the protection 
of anearby town, to strip all vegetable matter from 
the soil of a large tract of land is what the 
Metropolitan Water Board of Boston is doing for 
the sake of water supply. The Nashua River 
is being confined into a large basin a few miles 
north of Worcester, for this purpose. Claims 
have had to be adjusted with the people dis- 
possessed of their homes. ‘Temporary railroad 
tracks have been laid. Work is now beginning 
on the dam, and five years have been spent 
already. 

The lake will be six and one-half square miles 
in size and will have a capacity of 63,000,000,000 
gallons of water. It will yield, even in a series 
of dry years, 105,000,000 gallons daily, which 
will make Boston’s total supply under unfavorable 
circumstances, 173,000,000. Further parts of 
the system planned are an aqueduct twelve miles 
long to carry the water to the head of a storage 
reservoir building at Southborough and Marl- 
borough. This reservoir will cover about two 
square miles and will hold 75,000,000 gallons of 
water. 





